

UN slams 

Khartoum 

THE UN Security Council 
held its final debate yes- 
terday oq a draft resolution 
asking Sudan to extradite to 
Ethiopia three men sus- 
pected of taking part in the 
attempt to assnag m* * * Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak in Ad- 
dis Ababa last June. 

The council was expected 
to approve the resolution, 
which gives Khartoum' 60. 
days to extradite the men, in 
its session late yesterday. 
The resolution was drafted 
by non-aligned members of 
the ' council, including 
Egypt, upon a request from 
Ethiopia last month. It does 
not rail for any sanctions 
against Sudan, but further 
action might be taken if 
Khartoum tails to comply 
with the ' resolution, UN 
sources said. 

Jihad nipped 

SECURITY forces have ar- 
rested 45 Islamis t mil famftt 
who allegedly planned to 
revive the extremist group 
Jihad to carry out a series of 
attacks against key in- 
stallations, security figures 
and rctigious scholars, the 
Interior Ministry announced 
yesterday. 

The suspects were ar- 
rested in a sweeping crack- 
down on their hideouts in 
the govemorates of Alex- 
andria, Port Said and Qa- 
liubiya over the past few 
days, the ministry statement 
added. 

Gaza re-vote 

PALESTINIAN voters re- 
turned to fee polls in two 
sprawling refugee ramps 
north of Gaza City yes- 
terday, to recast their bal- 
lots following complaints of 
massive irregularities in fee 
first round of ejections on 
20 Jammy. 

Losing candidates in fee 
two constituencies said bal- 
lot boxes had been fraud- 
ulently stuffed and that po- 
licemen pressure d voters to 
choose candidates ' from 
Yasser Arafet’s Fatah fac- 
tion. The Central -Efofoop - 
Co mmis sion said that the fi- 
nal results for fee 88- 
member council would be 
announced on 20 February 
after all compbrints had 
been investigated. 

Likud retreat 

HARDLINE .members of 
Israel's opposition Likud 
Party called upon their lead- 
er, Beoyamin Netanyahu, 
yesterday to accept peace 
agreements wife the PLO 
as a fact of life. 

The Likud Party figures, 
known for their strong op- 
position in fee past to giv- 
ing up any territory to the 
Palestinians or to rec- 
ognising fee PLO, said Ne- 
tanyahu should announce 
his camnutment to . the 
peace process wife fee PLO 
in case the party wins- fee 
coming parliamentazyelec- . 
tiems in either June or Oc- 
tober. The Liknd leader told 
fee Associated Press he! was 
planning to convene a party 
leadership meeting to reach 
a final stand on tins matter. 

Aegean strife 

GREECE and Turkey with- 
drew their troops from 
around a disputed island in 
the Aegean Sea after heavy 
US pressure defused fee 
worst armed escalation be- 
tween them since 1987. 

The war of words con- 
tinued between the two 
sides, however, with each 
country cisKBUi^ owiiczslup 
of the tiny uninhabited is- 
land. In Athens, Greek 
Prime Minister Costas Sim- 
its told parliament fee Isle 
of Imiawas was Greek; aid : 
ruled out negotiations with 
Turkey on thts issue. But in 
Ankara, Turkish Prime 
Minister Tansu Ciller said 
Turkey secured fee low- 
ering and removal of fee 
Greek flag from the island, 
known as Kardak by the ' : 
Turks. 
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Little action 
in Wye talks 

US SECRETARY of- State Wanra 'Christopher re- 
turned to the Syrian-Israeli peace t a lk s at fee Wye 
plantation near Washington Tuesday “to take the 
temperature of what is happening.” But by aQ ac- 
counts, not much is happening, .fee Associated 
Press reported. ' 

State Department spokesman Glyn Davis de- 
dined to evaluate the status of the negotiations 
in announcing Christopher's second intervention 
in two weeks.- Secrecy and fee participation of 
Syrian and Israeli generals have failed so far to 
break the deadlock, 'raising questions about how 
much Christopher can accomplish if he goes to 
Jerusalem and Damascus next week as planned. 

Even tibe usually upbeat State Department has 
ceased issuing statements of progress as the talks 
continue to founder over who makes the first 
move; Israel with a promise to give up all of the 
strategic Golan Heights border enclave or Syria 
wife explicit terms of fee peace it would swap for 
fee land it lost in the 1 967 War. 

Deadlocked on that, the negotiators are focusing 
almost excluri vdy on another major issue: how to 
preyed a surprise attack across the bonier be- 
tween Israel and Syria. 

Tbe participation of Syrian and Israeli generals 
had signalled a potential compromise on security 
arrange me nts. But there was no word of a break- 
through^ despite fee persistent efforts of US medi- 
ator Dennis Ross. He even tried some homespun, 
secret diplomacy Sunday by having the chief ne- 
gotiators, Wafid AJ-Moualem of Syria and Uri Sa- 
vir of Israel, oyer to his suburban Maryland home. 

There, they fed-some negotiating while catching 
glimpses on television of fee Dallas Cowboys- 
Pittsburgh Steclers Super BowL 

Reporters and photographers remain barred 
from fee Wye plantation in the US belief that fee 
talks will go better if participants are not ap- 
proached for assessments and if they bargain in a 
bucolic setting in a relaxed, shirt-sleeves mode. 
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QUALITY OF MERCY: Ramadan is not only a out ifiar banquets in fee streets of Cairo and other cities, 

month of fasting but also of mercy, when Muslims are' in- The underprivileged, along wife any passers-by, are wel- 

structed to reach out to the needy. Keeping up a tradition come to join the feast, which begins with fee call for 

that probably began in Fatimid times, fee wealthy spread maghreb (sunset) prayers. It is estimated that 10,000 peo- 


*-• 'jm 

pie are served free meals in Cairo every day. 

Above, a man waits patiently for fee sun to go down at 
a table in the affluent district of Mohandessin. Judging by 
fee empty seats around him, he has a long wait 


Planning for the region 

Middle East economic talks in The Hague this week underpinned the precedence of integrated planning over joint projects, as Samia Nkrumah finds out 


TV- rmiltflwtpral iwwwniV talks held in fee 
Netherlands on Tuesday were an outcome cif 
the second Mxkfle East/Nortb Africa econom- 
ic summit (MENA) that took place in Amman 
last October. Their uniqueness stems from an 
emphasis ou; e*efiti -planting ’t^ 
mentingjomt projects. 

Sonar government officials from the four ' 
core countries involved in the peace process 
— Egypt, Jordan, the Palestinians, and Israel 
— met in fee Hague for “exploratory talks” on 
regrooaLecdaonite oooperiitkm in fee first ever 
puEriicisediiieet^tennmsterial leveL The re- 
spective delegations were led by Egyptian Ec- 
onomic Minister NawaJ Tatawi, Jordanian 
Planning Minister Rima Khalaf, Palestinian 
Minister of International Cooperation, Nabil 

Shaalli imd th»» Tsnmli T¥ imwi*»r in nhargft nf riw» 

peace process, Yossi Beilin. 

A leading Egyptian delate, Raouf Saad, 
assistant foreign minister for regional coop- 
eration, told Af-Ahram Weekly after fee meet- 
ing that the talks must be regarded as an “en- 


deavour to gauge a futuristic approach to re- 
gional economic cooperation in fee Middle 
East”. Hence fee relatively low-key at- 
mosphere surrounding the one-day meeting. 
“We don’t wart to . raise expectations at this 
stage/^staiti Saat-He Sressrid feat-fee aim of 
fee talks Was not address specific joint pro- 

jects per se, but instead to examine prospects 
for different areas of 'cooperation”. So any 
joint projects feat materialised after this stage 
would be by-products of careful planning, he' 
noted. 

Israeli delegate, Alan Liel, director general 
of the Israeli Ministry of Economic Planning 
told fee Weekly that the Hague talks were “at a 
level above the projects”. 

“A regional planning forum was created for 
fee first time in the Hague”, he explained. 
“Many projects will be pot in place under this 
umbrella. We felt that we needed a regional 
planning forum before embarking on tbe pro- 
jects thonselves. Then we will be able to con- 
vince decisioiHXiakers in each country of fee 


feasibility of proposed joint projects.” 

In a press statement, the Dutch Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs said that tire broadening of 
tbe peace process would allow other countries 
in the region to be included in future dis- 
cossidrSL v ‘ ' - - . V ' 7 ' ' ' 

The ministry confirmed that fee Nether- 
lands had bear approached at the Amman 
summit to play the role of facilitator. A first 
round of official talks took place on 30 No- 
vember 1995 in fee Hague. The Dutch gov- 
ernment hosted the talks and is committed to 
financing fee research work of a team of ex- 
perts chosen from the four countries. Special- 
ists were selected for extensive training in 
planning at Harvard University, which ex- 
plained fee presence <of a number of American 
professors at the meeting. 

Delegates agreed that specific projects are 
best dealt with under other forums such as fee 
Regional Economic Development Working 
Group (REDWG). According to Raouf Saad, a 
predominant concern at the talks was to “avoid 


duplicating ongoing activities in other forums". 

Since MENA II, REDWG has addressed 
various issues of trade, infrastructure and tour- 
ism in meetings in December and January. 
Chairmanship of.REDWG's various sectoral 
committees for 1996 are distributed among fee 
four core countries: finance goes to Egypt; in- 
frastructure, Jordan; tourism, the Palestinian 
Authority (PA): and trade, Israel. 

A senior delegate at the Hague talks ac- 
knowledged that focusing on regional plan- 
ning would crystallise “the relative advantages 
of fee region and of each country”. In practice, 
this means that once comparative advantages 
of a country in a specific area, such as tourism, 
is pinpointed, joint development projects with 
another state in fee region wife similar ad- 
vantages could be effectively implemented. 

Lief confirmed that about seven joint pro- 
jects were discussed on fee margin of fee 
talks. These include three tourist projects, two 
energy-related projects — a gas pipeline link 
and an electricity grid — and others related to 


Fade-out time for the PLO? 


The PLO headquarters in the Tunisian cap- 
ital, Tunis — once so important feat in Oc- 
tober 1985 the Israelis bombed it — is 
now a skeleton, fee remnants of which are 
scattered across torn* or five villas 

Money and power have gradually shifted 
to fee Palestinian National Authority 
(PNA), now based on an 88-member self- 
rule council, which was elected by Pal- 
estinians inside the Gaza Strip and West 
Ftwnlr on 20 January. 

The lack of activity in Tunis underlines 
fee fading influence of fee PLO, which 
once ran an enormous, multimillion-dollar 
administration . and . a guerrilla army, 
equipped wife tanks, artillery and missiles. 

A disheartened Shafik AJ-Hout, former 
member of fee PLO’s executive com- 
mittee, believes that there is nothing left 
for the PLO to do. He told Al-Ahram Week- 
ly in a telephone interview from Lebanon: 
“Everything is in the hands of the elected 
Palestinian Authority." 

According to Al-Hout, there is only one 
thing left before the organisation is “laid to 
rest”: that is, the signing of the final status 

agreement wife Israel, negotiations for' 
which are4ue to begin in May of this year. 

After its creatioD in 1964, the I « .0 im- 

posed fee Palestinian cause onto the world ' 
agenda. With tbe backing of Arab oil mon- - 
ey, it won international recognition, plac- 
ing at least as many diplomatic missions 
abroad as Israel- 

Most of all, tbe PLO set as its main goal- 
fee return of around three million Pal- 
estinian refugees and their descend a n t s 
.who were uprooted from their homes in 
*1948 and 1967. But these Palestinians in 
fee diaspora were not included in the re- 
cent elections for the legislative council in - 
the West Bank and Gaza. ' 

Al-Hout is dismissive of those elections. 

In his opinion, “Canying out elections un- 
der the control ofa foreign power is a fake. 
Our election vn s organised according to 
decisions teimn by an lsraeB-Palestmian . 
committee which decided who was accept- 
able [as candidates] and who was not. 

“The ; elected council," be added, “does 
not derive its authority from Palekuuans 
but from Israel/ This , is according to the 
clauses of fee {Oslo] agreement.” 

The newly elected PNA does not have 
the authority or ability to deal wife the Is- 
raelis, argues' AI-HouL But it is the body 
which Israel would prefer to work with. 
“The Israelis want an organisation that 
works undcr the ceiling of Oslo.” 

- The Palestinian National. Council (PNC), 


Will the election of a Pal- 
estinian council strike a final 
nail in the PLO’s coffin, and 
will the planned PNC meeting 
to amend the National Char- 
ter be its final act. Sherine 
Bahaa seeks an answer 


on fee other hand, . has not approved the 
Oslo agreements. As fee partiament-in-exDe 
of fee PLO, it has a wider aid more his- 
torical mandate. Bid there is also a stronger 
presence of opponents and critics of the cur- 
rent peace process in the PNC than in fee 
newly formed legislative council. 

Al-Hout is anxious that Arafat makes 
use of the PNC as leverage against Israel. 
“What cards does Arafat have that he can 
use in bargaining with Israel in their final 
talks?” be asks. “Syria and Israel are about 
to reach an agreement, thus rounding off 
fee circle of reconciliation between Israel 
and Arabs.” 

Farouq Kaddoumi, the PLO’s foreign 
minister, speaking to the Weekly from Tu- 
nis, sounds a more optimistic tune. He 
argues feat fee elections for a legislative 
Council were also “partial elections to fee 
PNC”. He sees the PNA as a continuation 
of fee PNC. 

Abdel-Jawad Sal ah, an independent 
member of fee legislative council and a 
member of the PNC, believes that the PLO 
still has a vital role to play. “The PLO has 
to be there as long as there are refugees. If 
they succeed in solving the issue and ref- 
ugees return, then tbe PLO. I think, should 
be like fee Jewish Agency [a branch of fee 
International Zionist agency] in Israel” 

■The PLO, he explains, is responsible for 
negotiating fee final phase agreement wife 
Israel which deals wife crucial issues such 
as Jerusalem, refugees, water, passages be- 
tween fee West Bank and Gaza Strip,. Is- 
raeli settlements and Palestinian sov- 
ereignty. 

The Palestinian council on fee other 
hand, will be responsible for laying down 
fee framework for tibe future constitution 
of an independent state. It wOl be the coun- 
cfl’s role to define the respective powers of 
tibe president, fee legislative council land 
fee judiciaiy. It wQI also be responsible for 
other issues such as safeguarding tbe free- 
dom of the press and Palestinian detainees 


in Israeli prisons, be said. 

One of tbe first demands made by Israel 
in the wake of the Palestinian elections 
was for the PLO's charter to be amended 
as required by fee Oslo agreement Israel 
wants fee cancellation of all clauses feat 
call for a democratic secular state on all 
Palestinian land, as a pre-requisite for pro- 
ceeding along the peace track. 

Kaddoumi argues that before taking any 
steps towards changing the charter, Pal- 
estinians must have sovereignty over fee 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. If that hap- 
pened, predicted Kaddoumi, “We will 
even replace our charter with a constitu- 
tion which has no such clauses.” 

At present, however, Israel still calls the 
West Bank ‘Judea and Samaria*. It also 
foiled to withdraw from Hebron. It is Is- 
rael argues Kaddoumi, which lacks cred- 
ibility and so decisions cannot be made 
hastily. “]We have to wait and see whether 
Israel is willing to withdraw or does it plan 
to absorb fee West Bank.” 

Despite the need to address fee changed 
environment, Al-Hout -says only Israeli 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres has called 
for a meeting of fee PNC. “Neither the 
PNA nor the bead of the PNC has called 
for a meeting, issued an agenda or dis- 
cussed the whereabouts of the meeting” 
Al-Hout said. 

Such a meeting is needed, bringing to- 
gether tbe PNC, its 18 -member executive 
committee and leading Palestinian figures, 
according to Al-Hout, not to answer Israeli 
pang, but to to find answers to fee ques- 
tions winch “we have in our minds”. 

At the top of this list of questions is the 
issue of empty seats inside fee PNC. There 
are 180 seats allocated to Palestinians 
from inside tbe Occupied Territories, of 
which 88 seats are for members of the new 
council What will happen to fee rest of 
fee seats is still unknown. 

Convening, a meeting of fee PNC is 
fraught wife difficulties. Many PNC mem- 
bers are “wanted" by Israel and only 10 of 
them were allowed to attend fee elections. 
Although Israel has said it will allow ail 
PNC members to return to the self-rule ar- 
eas t facilitate fee amendment of the 
charter, hs assurances have not always 
proved reliable in fee past. The journey 
back will not be an e35 y one - 

“Will I go on fee basis of a promise by 
Peres rivt I will not be detained?” asked 
Al-Hout, “Shall 1 go. under Israeli pro- 
tection and get my visa from tbe Israeli 
Embassy in Amman or Cairo?” 
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transport and commerce. 

Subsequent MENA summits will be judged 
by fee extent of fee involvement of the inter- 
national community in the economic aspect of 
fee peace process. Donors at fee Conference 
on Economic- Assistance to fee Palestinian 
People held in Paris in January pledged S1J 
billion to fee Palestinians. 

An overall approach to fee development of 
fee region is of particular relevance to fee Pal- 
estinians. “They are at fee critical stage of 
creating what might be a state in the future", 
commented LieL The PA is also cooperating 
wife Israel in fee process of taking over fee 
functions of die Israeli Civilian Administra- 
tion. Similarly, Jordan’s trade accord wife Is- 
rael is integrated into their bilateral peace 
agreement. 

Another aspect touched upon in fee Hague 
talks is intra-Arab trade, Tbe need for "inward’ 
investment to complement ‘outward’ foreign 
investment is another challenge feeing MENA 
m in Cairo in November this year. 
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Faisal Islamic Bank Of Egypt 

At Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt, we realise that Islamic 
banking means more than the customer services banks 
regularly provide; it is not routine work. It is our 
dedicated services based on state-of-the art technology to 
accurately render our clients the services they expect 
from us. 

Our range of services includes: 

* Ad integrated group of investment and current accounts in both 
foreign and local currency 

* Purchase and sale of stocks 

* Renting safes 

* Purchase and sale of foreign currencies at outstanding rates 

* Paying telephone bills and instalments on behalf of clients 

* Providing data through connecting clients' personal computers to 
the bank's 


Head office & Cairo Branch: 

1113 Comiche El-Nil St., Cairo 
Tel:5753 109-5753165-5750947-777148 
Ghamra - Azhar - Heliopolis - Dokki 

Branches : ' 

Assiut - Sohag - Alexandria - Damanhour - Mahalla - 
Mansoura - Tanta - Renha - Suez 


17 Falouga St., Agouza Tel: 3036408 
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Mixed 


reaction 


to hesba 


law 


A law allowing personal status lawsuits citing hesba to be 
filed only by the prosecution authorities has been ap- 
proved by the People’s Assembly, but drew a mixed re- 
action from Islamic scholars and human rights activists 

Gamal Essam El-Din and Amira Howeldy report 



Making the law: (l~r) MP Zakaria Azmi, PM Kamal El-Ganzouri, MP Kamal EFShazli and Honsuig ^Onteter lbrahim Suleiman during a parliamentary session 


The People's Assembly approved a new law oo 
Monday designed to deny Islamist lawyers the right 
to use die Islamic principle of hesba to file lawsuits 
in the civil courts demanding the breakup of the 
marriages of writers and academics whom they con- 
sider to be heretics. The law “to regulate the pro- 
cedures of filing hesba lawsuits in personal status 
affairs” gives this right to prosecution authorities 
alone. The law, passed by parliament in a matter of 
hours, drew a mixed reaction. While some opposi- 
tion figures and Islamic scholars threw their weight 
b ehind it, human rights groups condemned it as in- 
adequate and demanded the abolition of the use of 
hesba altogether. 

In Islamic jurisprudence, hesba is the right of 
every Muslim to take legal action against another 
Muslim or group of Muslims whom he believes 
have inflicted harm on Islam or violated Islamic 
teachings. A group of Islamist lawyers and sheikhs, 
led by Youssef El- Badri, successfully used this 
principle last summer to wrest an order from an ap- 
peals court to break up the marriage of Nasr Hamed 
Abu Zeid, a professor of Arabic literature, and Ib- 
tfhnl Youness, a lecturer in French literature, on the 
grounds that Abu Zeid was an apostate. Under Is- 
lamic law, a Muslim woman can only be married to 
a Muslim man. Abu Zeid and his wife are currently 
living in The Netherlands. 

In a recent press interview, El-Badri said he had 
plans for lawsuits against 40 other intellectuals and 
writers, among them Nobel laureate Naguib Mab- 
fouz. El-Badri claims that Mahfouz’s alleged per- 
sonification of God and die prophets in his novel 
Children of Gebelawi brands him as an apostate. 

The new Law states that “prosecution audiorides 
alone have die right to file lawsuits related to 
personal status affairs on the basis of hesba. Any- 
one who wants to initiate legal proceedings 
should file a complaint with die relevant prosecu- 
tion department, explaining the subject of his re- 
quest and die reasons for it and attaching docu- 
ments supporting his viewpoint The prosecution 
authorities, after hearing the testimony of the 
concerned parties and conducting the necessary 
investigation, will then decide whether to file a 


lawsuit with the competent court of the first in- 
stance or to shelve the complaint” 

The attorney-general has the final say under the 
new legislation. He has the right to reverse previous 
decisions within 30 days. If he cancels on earlier 
decision, he should then continue the investigation 
and take a final decision either by referring the mat- 
ter to court or shelving the complaint. 

If the prosecution authorities decide to file a law- 


suit, they will act as the plaintiff, assuming a plain- 
tiffs rights and duties. The person who originally 


complained to the prosecution authorities has no 
right to take any part in the legal proceedings or to 
contest the court’s decision. 

Before approving the law, die People's Assembly 
added a new article stating that the courts should re- 
fer any hesba-bstsed personal status lawsuits cur- 
rently before them back to the prosecution author- 
ities. The prosecution authorities will then take 
charge of these cases in accordance with the pro- 
visions of die new law. 

Parliamentary majority leader Ahmed Abu Zeid 
told the house that die law was meant to regulate, 
rather than prevent, hesba lawsuits. The reason for 
its introduction was that public opinion had been 
taken aback by an “avalanche of cases filed by a 
well-organised group with the aim of terrorising in- 
tellectuals'*. 

The law conformed to the rules of shari'a, he 
said, but was designed to protect society from die 
exploitation of religion or of sharia. “Islam urges 
man to exercise his intellectual abilities, but some 
people have come forward, seeking to restrict [free- 
dom of) drought in the name of Islam and to di- 
vorce men from their wives in the name of Islam. 
This law authorises the prosecution authorities to 
act on behalf of society in this connection.” 

Yassin Serageddin, leader of the opposition Wafd 
group in the House, declared bis support for the 
law, describing it as “well balanced and with ad- 
equate guarantees for all interested parties'*. He 
urged die house to approve the law in order to stop 
“this maze for defaming citizens". Serageddin 
argued that although hesba was based on shari a, 
die purpose of shari ‘a was to defend a man and bis 


family, while several hesba cases had been filed 
purely for publicity purposes, by people whose mo- 
tives were suspect 

Speaking for the leftist Tagammu Party, Raafat 
Seif commented that any discussion of hesba could 
not be isolated from the issues of extremism and 
terrorism “which not only threaten the government 
and the ruling party, -bur Egyptian society as a 
whole”. While praising police confrontation of ter- 
rorists, Seif said that the problem of terrorism need- 
ed to be considered in its wider context “There has 
been no comprehensive confrontation, including a 
political and intellectual confrontation", he said. 

“The issue now is that we are in a confrontation 
with those who use the weapon of apostasy against 
society's symbols, led by Naguib Mahfouz. What 
helped the dissemination of extremism and the 
branding of people as apostates is that some re- 
ligious leaders resorted to using the same weapon 
used by extremists. 

“Unfortunately, some of them were honoured by 
the state, while others were given room by some 
state institutions and information media to prop- 
agate their ideas about apostasy.” 

In Seifs view, the new law falls short of pro- 
viding a comprehensive confrontation of extremism 
and terrorism. The new law still gave extremists the 
right to report cases to the prosecution authorities, 
which would then be obliged to investigate and lis- 
ten to the testimony of the claimant, defendant and 
witnesses. “This is enough to achieve the aims of 
the extremists, because they will be given the op- 
portunity to accuse others of apostasy”, he said. 

Ragab Hemeida. speaking for the Liberal Party, 
said he approved of any law feat aimed at imple- 
menting shari ‘a, but expressed reservations about 
labelling “those who play a role within die context 
of shari 'a as ‘terrorists'”. Recalling that the second 
article of the constitution names shari a as the prin- 
cipal source of legislation, Hemeida said that “some 
were being deprived of this right [protecting sha- 
ri ‘a] under the pretext that they [are extremists] 
wearing the cloak of religion.” While shari a re- 
spected freedom of thought, it also sought to protect 
“mind, soul and honour. Some of those who filed 


these cases sought to protect honour and soul”, he 
asserted, adding: “I also have questions -to raise 
about those who write against religion in tiro name 
of secularism and seek to corrupt tiro ethics of so- 
ciety.” 

Ali Fath El-Bab of the Islamist-oriented Labour 
Party, agreed that the second article of the constitu- 
tion should be enforced. T hope the government 
will submit more laws that are in line with Islamic 
shari'a,” he said. 

However, Ayman Nour, a Wafdist, rejected the 
argument that hesba was part of Islamic shari ’a . “I 
have not found a single religious text that mentions 
hesba,” he said. “Even in linguistic terms, there are 
conflicting interpre t a tions as to what it means.” . 

While many opposition figures approved the law, 
a group of 23 opposition and independent deputies 
issued a statement objecting to the haste with which 
this, and other pieces of legislation, have been 


Outside tiro Assembly, human rights activists de- 
manded the abolition of hesba altogether. “The law 
does not abolish hesba as a tool which can be used 
against intellectuals and their ideas, but instead re- 
stricts its use to an official authority”, commented 
Hisbam Mubarak, head of the Centre for Human 
Rights Legal Aid. “In this way, use of hesba con- 
tinues' to contradict basic democratic principles and 
fails to confront violations of fundamental freedoms 
carried out both by tiro stale and some non- 
governmental parties. - 

“ Hesba contradicts the right of equality enshrined 
in Article 40 of the constitution. Egyptian na- 
tionality includes people of different religions, and 
is based on tiro concept of citizenship. There should 
be no differentiation between citizens based on re- 
ligion or gender: Hesba, however, does differentiate 
between citizens on tins basis”, he raid. 

Secretary-general of the Egyptian Organisation 
for Human Rights (EOHR) Negad El-Bora’i, agreed 
that tiro law was inappropriate and insufficient. 
“This law will not be enough to combat the funda- 
mentalist tide”, he told AI-Ahram Weekly. “The only 
effective action would be to abolish hesba alto- 
gether. Although tiro law confines tiro right to file 


Six MPs lose immunity 


The People's Assembly decided on Sun- 
day to strip six of its members of parlia- 
mentary immunity so they could be in- 
vestigated by prosecution authorities — 
four for alleged financial malpractices, tee 
fifth for suspected murder and foe sixth 
for manslaughter. The Assembly was act- 
ing on the request of Minister of Justice 
Farouk Seif El-Nosr and with the declared 
approval of the six members concerned. 

In the case of the first five deputies, the 
Assembly was reversing a 30 December 
decision, which turned down die justice 
minister's request for the removal of im- 
munity and merely allowed the five to tes- 
tily before prosecution officials. Ft was tiro 
first time the Assembly discussed the case 
of the sixth deputy. 

The four deputies accused of com- 
mitting financial irregularities woe named 
as: Tewfiq Abdou Ismail, chairman of the 
Assembly’s Plan and Budget Committee 
and board chairman of the Commercial 
Bank of Daqahliya, and businessmen 
Khaled Hamed Mahmoud, Mahmoud Az~ 
z«m and Ibrahim Aglan. 

. According to the justice minister’s re- 
port, Mahmoud, Azzam and Aglan used 
forged documents to obtain large loans 
from the Commercial Bank of Daqahliya 
and die Nile Bank without putting up ad- 
equate collateral. Azzam’s wife, Aleya EI- 


Six parliamentarians were stripped of their immunity by the People's 
Assembly, so they can face investigation by the prosecution authorities 


Ayyouti, who was vice-president of the 
Nile Bank at the time, used her position to . 
provide the three businessmen with loans 
amounting to LE179 million which were 
not listed in the bank's books. Ismail, in 
his capacity as chairman of foe Com- 
mercial Bank of Daqahliya, was accused 
of providing Aglan ’s toother, Yassin, with 
more than LE200 milli on in loans against 
foe payment of hefty commissions. Ismail 
and Mahmoud were further accused of us- 
ing “threats” as well as their parliamentary 
immunity to force other banks to provide 
them with loans without collateral. 

Addressing foe Assembly, Ismail said 
the four deputies were ready to have their 
immunity lifted “because we have what it 
takes to prove our innocence — a clean 
page of honour and hard work to serve 
Egypt's interests. We are completely 
ready to testify and to be investigated and 
we will be tack to you soon, with our 
honour and dignity restored. 

“Some newspapers used foe occasion to 
ridicule leaders of foe National Democrat- 
ic Party”, he added. “It was also said that 
we planned to flee Egypt, but this is im- 


possible because we have our roots in this 
country. As to the claim that we used thug 
tactics to force banks to provide us with 
loans, I appeal to any banker who bad to 
deal with those tactics to come forward to 
testify before the People’s Assembly or 
prosecution authorities.” 

Aglan, a board member of the Daqahliya 
Bank and a newcomer to foe Assembly, 
said bis name had not been mentioned in 
foe past in connection with this case: “Ft 
was mentioned only after I became a par- 
liamentary deputy.” He, too, stressed that 
he wanted his immunity lifted. 

After the decision to strip the four “loan 
deputies”, as they have been dubbed by 
foe Arab ic- language press, of their im- 
munity, the Assembly moved to debate the 
justice minister's request concerning Ah- 
med Fouad A baza, MP for foe Sharqiya 
constituency of Abu Ham ma rt. 

According to the prosecutor’s report, 
Abaza was caught inside his car with an 
automatic rifle and 24 bullets on 7 De- 
cember — the day following the election 
runoffs. He was accused of inciting his 
supporters to interfere in foe vote-counting 


process and is suspected of shooting and 
killing two citizens in a polling station. 

Abaza told the Assembly that he had 
been remanded in custody for 14 days 
and, upon his release, immediately re- 
quested the' Assembly’s permission to tes- 
tify before prosecution authorities to “re- 
fute foe false accusations concocted by my 
election rivals. I have now submitted an- . 
other request asking that my immunity be 
dropped so that I may testify before pros- 
ecution authorities because I have full 
confidence in Star integrity. 7 also have 
full confidence, in my innocence.” 

The Assembly decided to drop Abaza’s 
immunity mid then moved to the case of 
Abdel-Aziz Mustafa, chairman, of foe As- 
sembly’s Manpower Committee and board 
chairman of the Misr Insurance Company. 


According to a police report, Mustafa was 
Tibbin-H 


driving along the Tibbin-Helwan road, 
south of Cairo, when he bit a child on a 
bicycle with his car. The boy was killed. 

Mustafa told the Assembly that be want- 
ed Ms immunity lifted “because we are all 
equal before the law. A member of parlia- 
ment has no privileges.” Declaring that he 
has confidence in the justice of the ju- 
diciary”, Mustafa said he would prove foal 
the child's death was a case of man- 
slaughter. 

GE 


Money trouble at the Bar 


Around SO lawyers, mostly Islamists, filed 
lawsuits on Monday contesting a decision 
by the Abdin Court of First Instance, 
which wrested control of the Bar Associa- 
tion from the Muslim Brotherhood and 
placed the organisation under judicial se- 
questration. 

The court’s decision, announced on Sun- 
day, was in response to a lawsuit filed 
□early 10 months ago by 14 anti- 
Brotherhood lawyers, who alleged fi- 
nancial irregularities by the syndicate’s Is- 
lamist-controlled council. The petitioners 
also claimed that an internal split in foe 
council was damaging the syndicate. 

Before appealing to the court, one of the 
14 plaintiffs had submitted two complaints 
to the prosecutor-general, accusing foe Bar 
Association's council of financial mal- 
practices. These complaints are still under 
investigation by foe Public Money Pros- 
ecution department 

The court's judgement acknowledged 
tibe existence of a serious conflict among 
foe council's members. It also cited a re- 
port by die Central Auditing Agency 
showing that large sums of Bar Associa- 


A Cairo court has put the Islamist-dominated Bar Association un- 
der judicial sequestration, on grounds of financial malpractice. But 
Islamist lawyers are contesting the order. Mona EkNahhas reports 


tion money had been misspent, and that 
the syndicate’s own auditing body bad not 
applied relevant financial regulations. No 
record had been kept of money allocated 
to pilgrimages, and die syndicate’s final 
budgets for foe years 1989 to 1993 had not 
been submitted to the agency. 

In view of these findings, foe court de- 
cided the Bar Association’s money was 
not safe in die hands of the association’s 
ruling council and imposed judicial control 
on the organisation until the disputing 
sides were able to reach a settlement 

The court appointed three custodians to 
tfllfp over die running of syndicate affairs. 
They are Ahmed El-Khawaga, the Bar As- 
sociation’s chairman, Haaam El-Mahdi, 
chairman of die syndicate's Giza branch, 
and Selim El-Awwa, a pr o min ent Islamist 


awyi 

said, was made with the aim of placating 


foe Islamists. The custodians will form a 
committee to take over the syndicate's ac- 
counts, and will send three-monthly reports 
to the court listing revenues and expenses. 

Although the court order was scheduled 
to take effect from Monday, the counter- 
lawsuits filed by die Islamist lawyers sus- 
pended its implementation. In the view of 
Sabri Mubadda, an anti-Islamist council 
me m be r representing foe plaintiffs, foe 
court's verdict is final and unassailable. 
“Sequestration is the only means of stop- 
ping money draining out of foe syndicate", 
he asserted, adding that “any delay m im- 
plementing the verdict will only threaten 
foe lawyers’ interests”. 

But m the opinion of Selim EI-Awwa, 
the court's verdict is “legally unsound”, 
because- syndicate funds are considered 
public money which cannot be placed un- 
der sequestration. However, he conceded: 


“We have no alternative but to abide by 
the judiciary's rulings.” 

El-Awwa expressed surprise at Ms ap- 
pointment “I acted as the legal repre- 
sentative of the syndicate council, the de- 
fendants. El-Mahdi was nominated by die 
plaintiffs. The defendants did not choose 
me — they are totally against the principle 
of sequestration. So it was a rather bizarre 
decision for the judge to apoint me.” 
Meanwhile Ahmed El-Khawaga, who 
had previously been accused of taking an 
ambivalent stance on the issue, made bis 
oppostion clear. “Placing syndicates under 
sequestration is illegal”, he asserted. “It 
undermines foe freedom and independence 
of society’s civil institutions.” He refused 
to comment on the legal situation of foe 
syndicate council members until he had 
obtained a text of the judgement. 

Mokhtar Nouh, foe syndicate’s treas ur er, 
said that there bad been no change in foe 
council’s position. “Cooncfl members will 
continue to assert their legal rights - and 
banks will continue dealing with them, tm- 
til foe court gives a .verdict oo the counter- 
lawsuits”, he said. 


EOHR appeal 

for stranded Palestinians 


The Egyptian Organisation for Human Rights has high- 
lighted the plight of the 20Q Palestinians stranded along 
the Egyptian-Libyan border for the past four months 


The Egyptian Organisation for Human 
Rights (EOHR) has. appealed to. the 
Egyptian and Libyan governments, foe 
Palestinian National Authority and. UN 
relief organisations to intervene im- 
mediately to end the sufferings of some 
200 Palestinians who have been living 
in inhumane conditions along foe Egyp- 
tian-Libyan header for more than four 
nwnlli-i. 

The stranded Palestinians include 19 
men who are married to Egyptians; 
their wives and more than 50 children 
are living in Egypt; according to a state- 
ment read out by EOHR Secretary- 
General Negad El-Borai at a news con- 
ference on Sunday. The majority of 
camp residents, 147 people, bold travel 
documents issued by Egypt to residents, 
of the Gaza Strip. Seventy also cany 
temporary permits to visit self-rule ar- 
eas m Gaza and foe West Bank issued 
by Israel 

But, following the decision of Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi to end the 
contracts of all 30,000 Palestinians 
working in Libya, Israel cancelled this 
type of permit; known as the white 
paper, fearing a flow of Palestinians 
into Gaza. “So those 200 Palestinians 
stranded on the border have nowhere to 
go: Libya has terminated their work 
contracts and they are no longer al- 
lowed to enter Libya; despite the fact 
that they bold Egyptian travel docu- 
ments, Egypt does not allow them entry 
without a visa, which is almost im- 
possible to obtain; and finally Israel sets 
very strict conditions on foe entry of 
Palestinians, although many of those 
stranded on foe border have fiunilii-g 
living in Gaza”, foe- statement said. 

An EOHR representative visited foe 
area on IS January and found that foe 
expelled Palestinians were living in 40. 
tents put up by the . Libyan authorities. 
The Palestinians reported that foe Lib- ' 
yan authorities no longer provided them 
with food, medicine or drinking water, 
but foe EOHR report described weather 
conditions. as an. even worse problem: 
“The day the EOHR was there, a strong 
storm and ; heavy rains hit foe area. 
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lawsuits to the prosecution authorities, it is always 
possible, that a prosecution official would be sym- 
pathetic with foe firndamenlalist tide.” 

El-Bora’ i pointed out that foe court order di- 
. voicing Abu Zeid from Ms wife was issued by a 
court of appeals judge. “How would 1 know that a 
prosecution official wifi be any better?” be asked. 

Islamic scholars, however, approved of the new 
-law. “After hesba was misused to intimidate public 
figures and intellectuals, it was very wise to regu- 
late it in this wa/Y asserted Kamal Abul-Magd, a 
lawyer and former minister of information. Ac- 
cording to Abul-Magd, the concept of hesba is not 
solely an Islamic one. He said foe principle was of 
- Latin origin and was currently enforced in Scan- 
dinavian countries. “What the government did is 
both acceptable to and compatible with shari "a and 
is the best way to stop this wave of lawsuits that has 
exhausted foe. jw&M system.” He described the 
call to abolish hesba altoghetfcer as “irresponsible” 
Mohamed Selim El-Awwa, another lawyer and Is- 
lamic scholar, agreed with Abul-Magd, describing 
the new law as “very wefi structured”. It would, he 
said, be “impossible'' to abolish hesba altogether. 
But tins opinion was not held by lawyers across 
-the board. Said El-Ashmawi, former chief of the 
Cairo criminal court, agreed with the Wafd Party's 
Ayman Nour that hesba was not actually part of Is- 
lamic shari 'cr. “Hesba was not mentioned in the 
Qur'an or Prophet Mahomed’s sayings. It appeared 
in Islamic history as part of foe political system, and 
was later supported by theological mteqHetations,” 
Furthermore, he argued that foe new law officially 
reintroduced foe use of hesba, when if could be con- 
sidered to have already been abolished. “The new 
law, instead of solving foe problem, actually legal- 
ised /tesba after it had been abolished with the ab- 
olition of the shari 'a courts in 1955”, he said. 

The Tagammu Party’s Seif concurred that foe use 
of hesba had previously been abolished. He sees the 
new law as a step backwards. “Use of hesba was ac- 
tually abolished in 1955”, he said. “The new law 
does notnullcfy hesba cases.. Instead it codifies 
them into law, thus representing a submission to tibe 
extortion of extremists.” 
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blowing away tents and damaging foe 
residents’ scam belongings. Residents 
said temperatures fall to below zero at 
night and they have no source of heat- 
ing.” 

dwellers have no running wa- 
des or shower facilities. Ac- 
to the statement, “those who 
>rd the money pay one Libyan 
dinar [LEI] to take a shower in a near- 
by coffee shop at the Libyan town of 
MusaicT. Because of the cold weather, 
many of foe camp’s children suffer 4 
from skin complaints and chest prob- 
lems. 

“Feeling that these Pales tinians are 
being ignored by the whole world, the 
EOHR appeals to President Hosni Mu- ‘ 
harak and Foreign Minister Amr Mous- 
sa to seriously consider the cases of 
those Palestinians, especially those mar- 
ried to Egyptian women, and to allow 
them entry”, the statement urged. 

“We hope that the Egyptian author- 
ities wifi consider moving those, who 
have Egyptian travel' documents to 
Camp Ca na da at Rafah on the Egypt- 
Gaza border, where weather conditions 
are much better. This would »isn maim 
it easier for their families to visit them.” 

~ * 7 ° r those without Egyptian travel 
documents, the EOHR urged the Lib- 
■ yan authorities to allow resettlement in 
Libya and to provide jobs. It also urged 
the Palestinian National Authority to at- 
tempt to secure the return of the de- 
portees to Gaza: “We particularly ap- 
peal to the Palestinian National 
Authority to put all the pressure it can 
onthe Israeli authorities to allow the 
of Palestinians stranded on the 
Libyan border who are willion to return 
to Gaza," . 

The organisation said it would send a 
second fact-finding mission to tibe bor- 
der re prepare a more detailed report 
Warning that foe situation could turn 
into a human catastrophe unless an im- ^ 
mediate solution was found, the EOHR * 
said it would send the Palestinians some 
emergency supplies and urged other n- 
uer organisations to mair« rftinatiqns 
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Egypt’s new 
prime minister 
speaks of self- 
sufficiency, pro- 
tecting water re- 
sources and 
boosting industrial 
growth. Gamal 
Essam El-Din 
listens in at the 
People's Assembly 



Launching the annualmarathon of parKa nw int a ty de- 
bates, Egyptian Prime Minister Kan^-^tGanzouri 
last Saturday reviewed his government’s strategy for 
the country’s various economic sectors. 

Addressing the newly-elected parliament, El- 
Oanzoini declared that the mam objective of the new 
government is to be self-sufScienrin most agricultural 
crop production by raising the annual agricultural 
growth rate to 3.5 per cent This, however, does not 
include wheat, on which El -Ganzouri said the g o vern-- 
ment aims “to raise self-sufficiency to 70 per cent”. 
El-Ganzouri also noted the government’s special em- 
phasis on promoting agricultural exports, especially 
non-traditional ones, by modernising cultivation tech-.' 
niques and raising the productivity rates of crops. 

According to the Prime Munster, the most important 
agricultural projects for the next few years include 
raising production of grain crops to 18 million tonnes 
per year; increasing cotton production to recover 
Egypt’s export share of international markets; and 
raising production of different sources of aminat pro- 
tein to maintain the present self-sufficiency rate of red 
meat (63 per cent) and dairy and poultry production 
(72 per cent). 

To reach these goals, land reclamation will continue 
to play an essential role. In feet, El-Ganzouri said the 
government has already laid down the infrastructure 
to cultivate 280,000 feddans of redaimable land. 

He also em phasise d the pressing need to rationalise 
the use of water resources in Egypt, protect water sup- 
plies from pollution and recycle drainage water. He 
said, government projects in this sector include de- 
veloping new water resources, estimated at I.S billion 
cubic metres a year, to cultivate an area of 1.6 millio n 
feddans by the year 2000; establishing the New Valley 
canal to create new rural communities hi an area of 
300,000 - 500,000 feddans; and building or renovating 
around 93 irrigation stations all over Egypt. 

The government also plana to deal with the in- 
dustrial sector on two levels — by raising fee rate of 
industrial growth to 10 per cent annually and tripling 
current industrial exports. El-Ganzouri said this year 
tire government will start es tablishing si* giant in- 
dustrial complexes in Asshit, Sohag, Qena, tire New 
Valley, Ismaflia, and Dakahliya along wife two other 
complexes, one for leather and tanning works in Badr 
city and the other for plumbing works in Qattamia 
(South Cairo). 

Other industrial projects planned for tins year in- 
clude operating the new phosphate production project 


'in Abon Tartur, in the New Valley, to produce 2L2 
milKnn tonnes of phosphate per year, arid operating 
the first production line of Magbara coal mines in Si- 

El-Ganzouri also mentioned government plans to 
supply electricity to all of Egypt’s small villages in 
the next few years. It will also encourage foreign and 
local businessmen to invest in electrical projects. 


Tire most important projects planned, El-Ganzouri 
stated, include raising the generating capacity of 


Egypt’s electricity grid to 4,000 megawatts by tire 
year 2002 and tininng distant areas to tire national 
grid. He also said that tire new government will pro- 
mote fee local production of electrical requisites and 
equipment and power generation stations. 


Moving on to the oil sector, El-Ganzouri said that 
the government will continue exploring for new oil 
and natural gas fields and upgrading the Egyptian pet- 
rochemicals industry. 

In tire area of transport, El-Ganzouri said the gov- 
ernment plans to raise the capacity of the existing rail- 
way tracks and the efficiency of alluvial transport, 
deepen the Suez Canal to allow the passage of cargo 
ships of more than 300,000 tonnes, complete a new 
underground metro line between Shubra and Ramses 
Square and on to Tahrir, provide 540,000 new tele- 
phone lines, and build a new airport in Naqab, Sinai. 

Regarding tourism, El-Ganzouri said fee govern- 
ment wiB exert all efforts to atiract 5.8 million tourists 
annually, wife a target profit goal of $53 billion. 


Five main tasks 


SPEAKING before the People’s 
Assembly tins week. Minister of 
Supply Ahmed El-Guwefly out- 
lined tile five twain taglfg which 
lie ahead for his ministry. The 
minister promised to provide cit- 
izens with their basic food needs, 
rationalise subsidies within tire 
framework of the economic re- 
form programme, improve fee 
balance of trade, regulate inter- 
nal trade, and put a stop to con- 
sumer fraud. 

To meet fee basic food needs 
of tire Egyptian population, Et- 
Gnwefly intends to raise fee lo- 
ral production of such basic food 
commodities as wheat and sugar. 
The ministry will also produce a 
new kind of bread mixed with 
maize. El-Guweily stated his 
ministry is currently creating a 
strategic stock of sugar to offset 
any price rises or shortage crises. 

He indicated his ministry will 
only subsidise bread and food ra- 
tion cards. El-Guweily said 
bread subsidies rose from 
LE1500 million in 1994 to 


LE2000 milli on in 1995, due to 
tire rise in fee international price 
of wheat, and the government will 
try its best to maintain this level. 
As for ration cards, he said the 
ministry is presently reducing 
their number by excluding re- 
cipients “found to be ineligible to 
receive these cards.” 

El-Guweily also said feat one of 
the main targets of his ministry is 
to reduce the deficit in fee balance 
Of trade by increasing exports. He 
said his ministry is presently co- 
ordinating wife exporters and fee 
Ministry of Industry to strengthen 
Egypt’s competitive edge in for- 
eign markets. “Egyptian exports 
cover only 35 per cent of Egyptian 
imports,” El-Guweily said, adding 
that “and even the bulk of these 
exports is 03 and some other vol- 
atile and marginal items.” 

In terms ofdomestic trade, El- 
Guweily said once tire consumer 
cooperatives are returned to the 
jurisdiction of fee Mmistiy of 
Supply, fee financial conditions in 
these companies will be adjusted. 


However, be pointed out that un- 
like the past, goods sold by these 
cooperatives will not be sub- 
sidised but will be sold at rea- 
sonable prices. 

The government is in the pro- 
cess of submitting legislation on 
domestic trade to the People’s 
Assembly, according to the min- 
ister. These include tire cham- 
bers of co m merce law, the in- 
tellectual p r op erty rights law, fee 
trade marks law, tire trade reg- 
istration law, and the patents 
law. 

El-Guweily emphasised that as 
the Egyptian economy is moving 
towards a full-fledged market 
economy, there will be a press- 
ing need to protect consumers 
against commercial fraud and 
monopolistic practices. “While 
the Assembly passed a law on 
commercial fraud last year, this 
year a new anti-trust law will be 
submitted to fee assembly with 
tire objective of con- 

sumers and producers alike," El- 
Guweily said. 


Emphasising trade, finance and banking sectors, fee 
government plans to stimulate internal and external 
trade by creating specialised marketing companies, es- 
tablishing a number of new free-zone areas, raising 
the efficiency of fee securities market, achieving mon- 
etary stability, and speeding up the privatisation pro- 
cess. 

The new government also promised to build 1 .5 mil- 
lion housing units in the new five-year plan, provide 
low-cost bousing to limited-income citizens and im- 
plement the “Mubarak project for housing youth.” 

Wrapping up his policy statement, El-Ganzouri 
pointed out that working towards the 21st century, the 
government will implement a national rural develop- 
ment project and three other national projects for the 
development of Sinai, Upper Egypt, and the New Val- 
ley. 

Supplementing El-Ganzouri’ s policy statement, 
Nawai El-Tatawi, the new minis ter of economy and 
international cooperation, told tire assembly's ec- 
onomic committee last Sunday that boosting in- 
vestment in Egypt is a top priority. She said her first 
impression is that although there is a pressing need to 
solve a lot of administrative obstacles that still hinder 
investment, investment incentives in Egypt are quite 
considerable and rather in need of “fine tuning”. 

El-Tatawi said that she is currently conducting an 
“overall evaluation” of the economic policies and “ex- 
isting potentials” to boost investment rates. 

El-Tatawi also stressed the importance of changing 
Egypt's relationship wife other countries from a do- 
nor-recipient relationship to one that is based on part- 
nership. The minis ter said such partnerships would fa- 
cilitate the transfer of technology and the opening of 
new markets. 

El-Tatawi also said that her ministry must co- 
ordinate wife tire ministries of supply, foreign trade 
and scientific research in order to fold a solution to fee 
problems facing exporters, streamline tire quality of 
export-oriented products and raise productivity. 

She also said she will focus on raising saving rates 
and remittances from Egyptian workers abroad 
while reducing imports in an attempt to reduce the 
deficit in fee balance of trade. In terms of inter- 
national cooperation. El-Tatawi also indicated that 
she is planning to map out the grants, loans and do- 
nations provided to Egypt “I will try my best to 
maximise fee number of grants and soft-term loans 
as a better option to investors than borrowing from 
banks,” El-Tatawi said. 


A taxing predicament 


Thousands of Egyptians who bad 
lined up in front of tire General De- 
partment of Taxes on Wages and Sal- 
aries of Expatriates (GDTWSE) last 
week were appalled to discover feat 
they did not qualify for the promised 
expatriate tax refund. 

The problem stems from a cabinet 
decree issued two weeks ago which 
stated that expatriate taxes levied on 
Egyptians working abroad would be 
refunded Immediately iu three annual 
instalments. The tax was collected un- 
der Law 229 of 1989, alaw which was 
later declared unconstitutional by fee 
Supreme Constitutional Court, forcing 
the Tax Authority to return tire money 
collected. 

While some 220,000 citizens stand 
to recoup their money as a result of 
tire new ministerial decree and have 
gone to the tax office tofin out ap- 
plications, thousands of others, to their 
surprise, will remain unaffected since 
the refimd is not applicable to ex- 
patriate taxes collected under Law 208 
of 1994. This law, which is more com- 
prehensive than Law 229^ was not an- 
nulled by tire ministerial decree. The 
1994 law imposes an expatriate tax on 


A recent ministerial decree pledges a tax refund for Egyptian expatriates but, as some 
found out, the fine print will leave them out in the cold, writes Mona Ei-Fiqi 


the salaries and other wages of Egyp- 

ws for 


tianc working abroad. It allows 
five per cent deduction for single in- 
dividuals, and 10 per cent for married 
couples, and is divided into several in- 
come brackets. A one pec cent lax is 
levied on incomes under LE20.000, 
two per cent is charged on earnings 
between LE20.000 and LE40.000 
while a three pear cent tax is collected 
from those earning more than gm 
1X40,000 per year. According to the - 

law, only those employed by the private or public sectors are liable for 
taxation. E n t r e p re n eurs are exempt. 

Law 229, said Osama Abdel-Sadeq, chairman of the Tax Authority, 
was issued in 1989 to collect taxes from Egyptian expatriates who had 
worked in fee governmental sector prior to their departure. 

“However, in December 1993, tire Supreme Constitutional Court ruled 



once tire law was struck down in 1993. 
A cash flow problem, however, pre- 
vented this from happening. 

Following tire issuing of the decree, 
the authority will now refund the mon- 
ey in three instalments, with only those 
due to receive refunds of up to LE500 
being paid in one lump sum. Apart 
from those already filing applications 
for refunds, added Abdel-Sadeq, other 
taxpayers who bad filed lawsuits 
against tire Tax Authority following 
fee annulment of Law 229 in 1 993 will 
have to wait until their case is decided 
before collecting their funds. 

For many disgruntled expatriates the 
ministerial decree has been too late in 
coming. Safas Ahmed, an employee 
at the Ministry of Education, who 
paid about LE3.000 in taxes over a 
three-year- period, stated that the tax 
was unfair as the amount collected 
based on fee taxpayer's pro- 


was 


that the law [229] was unconstitutional since it imposed the tax on a spe- 
cific group of citizens — in this case, government employees,” he ex- 
plained, adding that other groups were exempted. 

“In all, LE300 million was collected by tire Tax Authority during tire 
four years fee law was on the books,” Abdel-Sadeq noted. 

But the government, he said, should have begun repaying the money 


fession in Egypt, and did not take into 
account the position they held over- 
seas. Other expatriates such as Saved 
Abdel-Fattah, however, were more 
willing to let bygones be bygones. “I 
didn't expect that tire government 
would give us back any money at all.” 
be said. 

While h seems to be a matter of 
time before those who qualify for re- 
funds will receive them, expatriates 
who did not fall into this category 
continue to submit applications for re- 
imbursement Mohamed Abdel- 
Moneim, head of fee exptriates' de- 
partment at fee Tax Authority, said 
that approximately 1,300 expatriates 
come to tire department daily to fill in 
applications for refunds. Of these in- 
dividuals, he said, roughly 30 per cent paid taxes under Law 208 of 1994 
and thus do not qualify for a reimbursement 
Abdel -Moneim also explained feat each person who qualifies for a re- 
fund and who has filled out an application, will receive a check within 10 
days. They will also be informed through fee mad of fee disbursement 
dates for the second and third instalments. 


Shares for sale 


NEXT MAY fee Hok&ig Company for 
Food Industries plans to offer 10 per cent 
of the shares of its subsidiary Norm Cairo 
Mills (NCM) fix: public subscription. The 
new issue, which comprises 600,000 
shares, will be offered through the stock 
market A maximum of 500 mares will be 
allowed for each investor. 

The planned offering will raise the per- 
centage of NCM shares sold to 30 per 
cent The Holding Company for Food In- 
dustries, which was previously tire sole 
owner of NCM, sold 20 per cent of its' 
shares last June. Today the company owns 
80 per cent, its Employee Shareholders’ 
Association and workers own 10 per cent, 
while the remaining 10 per cent is owned 
by basks and mutual foods. 

Hussein Shahin. head of tire financial de- 
partment at NCM, said his company post- 
ed a LE613 million profit during tire first 
half of fee 1995-1996 fiscal year. He ex- 
plained that fee announcement of this fig- 
ure pushed fee value of tire share to.LE90 . 
at the beginning of this week cmnpared to 
LE74 the pervious week. 


Edited by Ghada Ragab 


Market report 


Manufacturing keeps sliding 


FOLLOWING last week’s recovery, the 
GM1 once again suffered a relapse, losing 
0.73 points to close at 210.6 for the week 
gnritnjr 25 January. The volume of trading, 
however, increased by about 20 per cent 
over tire previous week, reaching LE61.18 
million- 

The manufacturing sector, again, suffered 
tire biggest losses, its index falling by 1-73 
points to close at 2762 as a result of de- 
c lining share values of 16 companies. In 
trading action, three cement companies, tire 
Alexandria Cement Company, tire Ameriya 
Cement Company and tire Torah Cement 
Company, reeled from share value de- 
creases. Alexandria Cement's shares foil by 
LE16.75 per share to dose at LE330 while 
those of Ameriya and Torah, lost LE4 and 
LEO-21 respectively to level off at LE45.5 
andLE48.2. 

Breaking free from fee pack, other com- 
panies .fared bettor. Egypt Aluminium Prod- 
ucts Company gained an impressive LEI 65 


per share, a 122 per cent increase, to close 
at LE300. North Cairo Mills Company 
gained LE2 per share to close at LE74. In 
other trading, Hehvan Portland Cement led 
the market in teems of value and volume of 
transactions. Wife 150,200 of its shares ex- 
changing hands for LE5.38 million, trad- 
ing of the company’s shares accounted for 
31 .47 per cent of total market transactions. 

Along wife tire manufacturing sector, tire 
financial sector continued to slide, its in- 
dex losing 2.48 points to close at 219.89. 
Commercial International Bank (COB) 
shares lost LEI 9 per share to close at 
LE465 while those of Miar Inte rnational 
Bank (MIBank) plummeted by LEI 325 to 
close at LE25 J .75 per share. 

Making it a clean sweep for losing sec- 
tors, tire service sector's index fell by 032 
points to level off at 137. 1 5. 

In all, tire shares of 16 companies in- 
creased in value, 23 decreased and 15 re- 
named unchanged. 
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The UN’s 
changing face 


Amid criticism of its short- 
comings, the UN recently 
sought to redefine its role in a 
changing world order, writes 

Walid Abdel-Nasser 


Behind fee scenes at the UN's 50th an- 
niversary last year, world leaders and del- 
egates took tune away from photo op- 
portunities and keynote speeches to 
discuss the changes feat need to be imple- 
mented in this international body. What 
emerged from these discussions was the 
realisation that its present and future role 
most be injected wife a measure of dy- 
namism and new momentum. Among fee 
main areas targeted for re-orientation is in- 
ternational economic relations, particularly 

where developing countries of the south 
are concerned. 

The emphasis of the UN’s new orienta- 
tion is on providing basic social services, 
including medical and educational ser- 
vices, particularly to low-income sectors of 
the world's population. A number of inter- 
national organisations affiliated wife fee 
UN, such as the UN Fund for Population 
Activities, fee World Health Organisation 
(WHO h and the UN Fund for Women, are 
all actively engaged in this sphere. 

The second dimension to this new role 
focuses on creating income-generating op- 
portunities to help fee poor acquire frill 
employment and a sustainable means of 
living, UN organisations like fee Inter- 
national Labour Organisation (TLO), the 
UNDP (United Nations Development Pro- 
gramme) and the International Fund for 
Agricultural Development are all potential 
contributors. 

In addition, there is fee question of creat- 
ing a congenial environment for sustain- 
able development. We refer here to issues 
related to macroeconomic policies, in- 
cluding foreign debt, development finance, 
access to advanced or appr opriate tech- 
nology, challenges of good management 
and governance, and social development 
In an attempt to consolidate its relations 
wife the Brecon Woods institutions (fee 
World Bank and the Internationa] Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF)), fee UNDP ac- 
knowledged fee leading role of these in- 
stitutions in addressing macroeconomic 
policies in conjunction wife various other 
technical assistance agencies. The UN will 
also have to take into account the resolu- 
tions passed in fee 1995 Copenhagen So- 
da! Summit and fee Bdjmg Women's 
Conference of the same year, in fee pro- 
cess of readjusting its activities in fee area 
of international economic and social re- 
lations. 

Some international observers see the 
UN’s new orientation as focusing on con- 
sdousness-building for expanding inter- 
national economic relations. It is believed 
feat fee UN will endeavour to implement 
agreements regarding plans of action at 
country levels and to monitor fee actual 
implementation of those plans. 

The accumulation of resolutions from 
past international conferences has been in- 
strumental in prompting fee UN to re- 
examine its activities. In these confer- 
ences. certain targets were identified and 
international organisations, particularly 
specialised agencies such as the Bretton 
Woods institutions and fee WTO, were en- 
trusted wife the task of following up on 
feeir implementation and assisting coun- 
tries in feat process. 

Here, we refer specifically to fee priority 
given, over recent years, to alleviating pov- 
erty. This requires an environment favour- 
able to securing employment opportunities 
and sustainable means of living without 
exhausting natural resources. Priority is 
also now given to providing basic soda! 
services to the poor, wife special emphasis 
on women. 

In addition, the UN is keen to support de- 
velopmental strategies at country levels to 
encourage governments outlining their de- 
velopment strategies to take into con- 
sideration their countries’ specific circum- 
stances, needs and socio-economic 
objectives. 

Past experience proves that no inter- 
national or regional organisation is capable 
of single-handedly helping governments, 
especially those of the Third World, solve 
all their problems. This task requires joint 
action and coordination among various 
UN bodies, the Bretton Woods institutions 
and the WTO. 

Admittedly, in the past there were differ- 
ences in orientation, strategies and polices 
between UN organisations — particularly 
those concerned wife social and economic 
development — and Bretton Woods in- 
stitutions and GATT (WTO’s pre- 
decessor), particularly in fee case of Third 
World countries. In recent times, however, 
extensive dialogue and contacts have gen- 
erated a mechanism to settle differences. 

Moreover, global developments led to a 
shrinking of the socialist camp and a quasi- 
victory for Western free market ideology 
which include, competition, private en- 
tap rise, individual incentives, en- 
trepreneurship, trade liberalisation, fi- 
nancial markets, foreign exchange, and 
supply and demand. These changes in- 
fluenced the policies of fee UN bodies con- 
cerned with international economic re- 
lations and brought them closer to free 
market values, thereby bridging the gap 
between the UN on the one hand, and fee 
Bretton Woods institutions and fee WTO 
on the other. 

Coordination among these different or- 
ganisations is beneficial due to other rea- 
sons. First, there are insufficient resources 
to support international development at the 
multilateral level whether from donors or 
from those resources channelled through 
the UN and other international organ- 
isations, Second, it is necessary to ensure 
that the different organisations comple- 
ment each other* leading to in- 
stitutionalisation. clearly defined roles and 
division of labour. 

More importantly, all countries, par- 
ticularly major economic and trading pow- 
ers, are required to back the UN’s new or- 
ientation through political and financial 
support. This would offset fee inter- 
national community’s failure, since fee 
sixties, to sufficiently support UN strat- 
egies for development 


The writer has served as spokesman for 
the Croup of 7? and the African Group in 
Geneva on trade, services and transfer of 
technology from 1989- J 992. 
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Fuel for food 


Next Tuesday United Nations and Iraqi ne- 
gotiators will be taking part in talks on an 
oil-for-food scheme. Rasha saad reports 


Iraqi and United Nations representatives will dis- 
cuss an Tuesday a plan adopted by the Security 
Council last April to allow Iraq to sell $2 billion 
worth of oil every six months. UN Resolution 986 
will enable Iraq to buy food, medicine and other 
necessities, though it will not affect other sanc- 
tions imposed after Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990. 

Firing in the air was heard in the capital Bagh- 
dad as ordinary Iraqis bailed the news as a prom- 
ise of release, from their present ordeal. The ruling 
Baatb Parly newspaper depicted the negotiations 
as the “beginning of the end for the embargo." 

The possibility of Iraq selling oil again has also 
boosted the value of the Iraqi currency. According 
to reports there is a possibility of a further surge 
in the value of the dinar which is currently trading 
at around 1,000 dinars to the dollar, compared 
with 3,000 earlier this month. 

Despite such optimism, the outcome of nego- 
tiations between both sides is still difficult to an- 
ticipate. A UN spokeswoman described the talks 
as “incredibly difficult” and not easy to solve. 

has criticised UN Resolution 986 since it 
passed. But Security Council members 


was 


have made clear the terms of the resolution cannot 
be changed during the course of the talks. 


According to Nabil Nejm, the Iraqi ambass a dor 
to Egypt, Iraq regards the resolution, in its 
present form, as threatening the sovereignty and 
integrity of the country. 

But he said that the nwm aim behind the pro- 
posed meetings with UN representatives is to “try 
to reach a formula that guarantees the flow of [Ira- 
qi] oil in return for humanitarian necessities". 

Iraqi objections to the resolution centre on two 
points. Firstly, part of the revenues will be al- 
located directly to northern (Kurdish) areas, 
which are beyond the control of Baghdad. Ac- 
cording to Nejm, this is an implicit recognition of 
the territorial division of Iraq, and a de facto 
Kurdish state. He also said that his country does 
not want to be restricted to using Turkish pipe- 
lines to export its oil. Nejm held that die success 
of the Mlfa beginning on Tuesday will depend on 
flu: ability of the UN to understand and consider 
these pouits. 

Salah Al-ShekhaU, spokesman. of Are London- 
based umbrella opposition front, the Iraqi National 
Congress, does not believe that Iraq will apply the 
resolution anyway, regardless of tire concessions 
the UN may make. 

He believes that Saddam Hussein accepted talks 


on partial oil sales to gain, international sympathy 
and to' show that he is wflfing to help his people 
out of their suffering, espeaally after the negative, 
report by the special investigator appointed by the 
UN human rights commission in Geneva, which 
criticised Iraq for refosingto alleviate the plight of 
its people through Resolution 986. 

In a recent speech, Saddam Hussein said that the 
Jordanian decision to cut its exports to Iraq in half 
was behind his government's agreement to hold 
talks. He said that Iraq does not want to depend on 
Jordan as its only outlet 

Jordan was the strongest supporter of Iraq after 
the 1991 Gulf War, much to the displeasure of 
Arab Gulf countries. However, flic official Jor- 
danian attitude has changed recently with the king- 
dom rekindling ties with some Gulf countries, pro- 
viding refuge to two top officials who defected 
from Iraq, balding meetings with the Iraqi opposi- 
tion and calling for the downfall of the regime. 

The Iraqi decision to enter the talks came amidst 
reports of political reforms taken in Iraq. Last week, 
Hussein called for parliamentary elections 
to be held next Match in line with the "democratic 
reforms" that be pledged following his victory in 
the presidential referendum last October. 


Moreover, .the Iraqi justice minister, SbaKb AI- 
M&llri, announced that Iraq has abolished some of 
its allegedly Islamic Shari Vz-styie punishments, 
such as the severing of ears, branding of-foreheads 
and amputation of limbs.. 

Commenting on sudh changes,' Salah Al- 
Mokhtar, editor-in-chief of the harp Jumhurriyyah 
newspaper, told the 
Weekly that these 
latest moves sig- 
nified a' develop- 
ment m democracy. 

"The Iraqi regime 
decided not to let 
foe US-led econom- 
ic siege obstruct Are 
development of de- 
mocracy any long- 
er 1 ” be said,. 

Al-Mokhtar 
argued that the US 
does not want de- 
mocracy to prevail 
because it wll en- 
able the Iraqi people 
to fight. US beg- 


A royal friend for Iraqi opposition 


Recent Jordanian contacts with the Iraqi opposition have been hailed as another blow to 
Saddam Hussein, but how big a blow? Doaa El-Bey in London listens in on the debate 


It was not until late last year that King Hussein of 
Jordan declared before the media that he would 
open the channels of dialogue with the Iraqi opposi- 
tion in London. His aim was to help unite their 
ranks and find a way out of Iraq's current crisis. 
Contacts between Jordan and the Iraqi opposition 
had, in fett, started a few months earlier, but were 
kept behind closed doors. 

King Hussein's efforts were crowned last month 
by the bolding of a two-day symposium on "Iraqi 
a gg ression against Kuwait" in Amman. The sym- 
posium, attended by a number of Iraqi politicians 
and Iraqi and other Arab intellectuals took place 
only a few weeks after King Hussein sent his spe- 
cial envoy Mohamed Ali to London to meet sever- 
al Iraqi opposition groups. 

Jordan’s initiative came as a surprise to some 
Arab states, and an even greater shock to Iraqi Pres- 
ident Saddam Hussein. Several Arab states, par- 
ticularly Syria, think that the Jordanian monarch 
has gone too far by mentioning the establishment of 
a federal state in Iraq as an option for resolving the 
crisis. 

As for Saddam, be has always regarded Jordan as 
an ally. Jordan was one of the few Arab states that 
refused to join the US-led allied coalition against 
Iraq during the second Gulf War. King Hussein's 
recent move will only increase Iraqi isolation. 


The monarch’s stance towards Iraq bas changed 
since he gave refuge to Saddam’s son-in-law Huss- 
ein Kamel last year. There was speculation then 
that Kamel could lead the Iraqi opposition move- . 
ment against the current regime from Amman Next 
door to Iraq, Jordan could provide a much more ef- 
fective base for foe opposition than its present loca- 
tion in Europe. 

Iraqi opposition figures have welcomed Jordan's 
initiative as a positive change, though there are 
doubts over whether it can succeed in resolving foe 
crisis. Poland. Al-Haidari, an Iraqi poet living in 
London who attended the Amman symposium, said 
that the role of Jordan is an "informational" one 
that aims to reveal to the world "the dangers of 
what is going on inside Iraq now.” 

By holding this meeting, he added, Jordan wanted 
to offer an opportunity for Iraqis, Kuwaitis and oth- 
er Arab intellectuals to talk about "the cultural cri- 
sis in Iraq and the Arab silence towards it 
He dismissed charges that King Hussein advocat- 
ed a federal union as a possible solution. "[King 
Hussein] was once asked about it, and he said foe 
Iraqi people are the only party able to decide the 
shape of die government they want He and Crown 
Prince Hassan said more that once that it is not in 
foe interest of foe region to divide Iraq.” 

Although Al-Haidari did not seem very optimistic 


that Jordan's initiative can resolve the Iraqi crisis, 
he believes that intellectuals "whether Iraqi - or 
Arab” should play their role because "the political 
parties have failed so fer to play an active and fruit- 
ful role.” 

Al-Haidari added, "There is a plan to hold another 
meeting attended by five Iraqi opposition figures 
and five Kuwaitis to have talks on a deeper leveL It 
may be held in Amman, but a date is not yet fixed.” 
Saad Abdul- Razak, an independent Iraqi pol- 
itician who attended the A mman symposium, 
agreed with Al-Haidari that h is possible to hold 
further meetings, but he felt they ate not likely to 
bear any fruit in the near future. 

Jordan's initiative to open a dialogue with the Ira- 
qi opposition r ep re se n t s , according to him, a com- 
plete change in Amman’s stand. “For the first time, 
Jordan is openly calling for a change of the regime 
in Iraq, as the longer it stays in power the more foe 
Iraqi people will suffer ” he said. 

The Amman symposium shows that Jordan is wel- 
coming foe Iraqi opposition within its bonders, and 
is giving it foe chance to talk to the media in Jordan, 
he added. "It is also railing on internal political in- 
stitutions such as foe army and Al-Baafo Party to 
play a more active political role for a change.” 
Abdul-Razak dismissed the idea of a federal un- 
ion or any other form of division as an option for re- 



solving the currerft crisis. "The people cm decide 
for themselves, and elect the body that will govern 
than in the future! King Hussein suggested a feder- 
al union at the beginning, but be openly declared 
later that he would withdraw this suggestion for as. 
long as it is against foe interests of the Iraqi peo- 
ple,” be said. 

Letth Kobba, of the Islamic Imam Khawqi In- 
stitution, who attended the symposium, and met Alf 
in London and King Hussein in Jordan, hailed the 
Jordanian initiative. "It came from King Hussein, 
not from the government or the embassy in London, 
and that gives it enough weight,” be sitid. 

He added that at foe heart of this initiative is the 
holding of a meeting where all Iraqi opposition par- 
ties would be represented. In this meeting, due to be 
held in Amman, theyhope to agree on a united vi- 
sion. for change in Iraq. Jordan, he believes, win 
help them to reach this goal. 

The purpose behind sending the Jordanian en- 
voy, bolding a symposium and opening further 
channels of dialogue is "to reach this one vision, 
ahead of fixing a date for that meeting”. He pre- 
dicted that meetings will continue between Jor- 
danians and the Iraqi opposition "hut away from 


the prying eye of the media". 

Kobba blessed an efforts to save Iraq from divi- 
sion. "There is rising concern about the northern 
(Kur dish) part of Iraq which is not under the sov- 
ereignty of the Iraqi state ” He fears, that this separa- 
tion will become a de facto division .of the country. 
The sooner die opposition acts to change foe re- 
gime, he concluded, foe better for Iraq. “Jordan Y-in- 
itiative may be good, as I have always beard King 
Hussein warning about the danger s of dividing 


Kurdish Democratic Party (KDP) spokes- 
person, who talked on condition of anonymity, 
hailed, the initiative, but disagreed with Kobba on 
the dangers of foviding lraq. "Any plan fra change 
that win give the Kinds their legitimate rights is 
welcome. The Kurds chose foe federal onion which 
was- included 'in King Hussein's initiative, ' Tlut is 
why we' fed that it'wSl meet our needs and own 
right of self-determination. “ be said. - . 

However, time win tell whether King Hussein 
will succeed or be staQed by a fragmented Iraqi op- 


position whose internal divisions have prevailed ft 
front playing an effective role for more than four 
years. ■ ' 


Underclass 


in revolt 


Widespread unrest continued this week across 
Bahrain but the government insists the situation 
is under control, Khaled Dawoud reports 


World governments, led by the United 
States and members of the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council (GCC), reiterated their sup- 
port this week for the Bahraini government 
and condemned the outbreak of violence 
allegedly incited by opposition elements 
loyal to Iran. 

Meanwhile! last week's threat by the Bah- 
raini army command to impose martial law 
if riots continued has apparently faded as 
police managed to gain control of foe situa- 
tion. 

!!The Bahratqi Interior Ministry; an- 
nounced earlier this week it was referring' 
£80 people to trial for taking part in riots 
and committing acts of arson against prop- 
erty, public buildings, power stations, bus- 
es ana private cars. It announced that a to- 
tal of 400 people were being held for 
participating in acts of violence which 
broke out at the beginning of January. 

• The riots followed several opposition 
meetings, led by Sheikh Abdul-Amir AJ- 
Jamri, in mosques during which demands 
for the restoration of parliament and re- 
lease of Bahrainis held in prison since the 
protests of January last year were renewed. 
The government responded by closing 
down the mosques and later arrested Jaxnri 
and many erf his associates. 

-The Emir oFBahrain, Sheikh Eissa Bin 
Salman A1 -Khalifa, whose Sunni famil y 
fias been ruling the Gulf island since the 
fete 18th century, dissolved the short-lived 
parliament in 1975, only two years after its 
establishment. Opposition members inside 
the parliament had argued against a law 
which gave the emir the right to order the 
detention of any citizen seen as a threat to 
"national security”. They bad also opposed 
an agreement which allowed the United 
States to station its troops on the island and 
to use other smaller islands as bases for its 
airforce deployed in the Gulf region. 

A statement by the Lonckra-based op- 
position group, the Bahrain Freedom 
Movement led by Jamri’s son, Mansour, 
raid that the number of those arrested in re- 
cent riots had reached 2,000. But, the gov- 
ernment doxies this figure. 

' Meanwhile, pro-government newspapers 
in Bahrain continued to hold Iran re- 
sponsible for the renewed wave of unrest 
which was concentrated in Shi ’he Muslim 
villages around the Bahraini capital, Man- 
ama. Shi’ites make-up the majority of Bah- 
rain's 500,000 strong indigenous popula- 
tion. With the exception of an elite of 
wealthy merchants and contractors, the 
Shi’ites are generally less prosperous than 
Bahrainis who belong to Islam's main- 
stream Sunni sect 

But Mansour told die Weekly , in a tele- 
phone interview from London, that opposi- 
tion demands bad no connection to any re* 
ligious sect. 

"Our demands are democratic. We have 
nothing to do with being Sunni or Shi’ite," 
be said. "We want the restoration of parlia- 
ment and foe release of thousands of peo- 
ple illegally held in prison for- months. 
What does tins have to do with religion?” 
be added. 

Mansour, whose group has been pro- 


ducing daily statements on incidents of 
protest in Bahrain, listed names of several 
Sunni figures who have sided with the op- 
position and who were also suppressed by 
the government. 

He denied any link with Iran, saying the 
government has been using this claim to 
crush the opposition and to gain the sym- 
pathy of otter countries, especially the 
United States and Saudi Arabia. 

The opposition leader justified foe re- 
cent wave of unrest by the government's 
delay in meeting opposition demands de- 
spite earlier promises to settle differences. 

He admitted that foe opposition was in- 
volved in negotiations with foe govern- 
ment. “but there was no progress in our 
demand for the release of all prisoners as 
the government did not want to be seen as 
bowing down to pressure from the opposi- 
tion.” 

"Given that the prisoners were not re- 
leased, my father Sheikh Abdul-Amir and 
bis colleagues had to speak out and inform 
the public of what was taking place. The 
Interior Ministry told my fetter in closed 
meetings that they did w>t mind bom crit- 
icising the government, but they opposed 
getting the public involved,” Mansour 
said, ' 

- He added that tire only evidence ..foe 
government can offer in support of its al- 
legations of an Iranian band in the Unrest 
is that the unrest was being prominently 

.reported by Tehran Radio. "The British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) reports 
daily on what happens in Bahrain. Why 
are we not being accused of working as 
agents for the British? We have no re- 
lation with Iran whatsoever," be said. 

Mansour admitted that protesters took 
part in riots in which private property 
was burned, “but those were only limited 
incidents and they were carried out by an- 
gry youth. We have told foe government 
several times we do not want any vi- 
olence. But they leave those -young men 
no choice. The government is tel ling 
them that they have to give up their de- 
mands or they will be suppressed violent- 
ly.” 

Though the riots are on a greater scale 
than foe protests last year, there are no re- 
ports so fer of any people getting killed. 
Eleven citizens and three policemen were 
lolled in last year's clashes. 

Although the United States strongly 
condemned the protesters' violence, the 
statement issued by the State Department 
conceded there might be economic mid 
political reasons behind these latest in- 
cidents. It called upon the Bahraini gov- 
ernment to consider these matters. 

Despite being one of the six rich GCC 
members. Bahrain's limited oil resources 
are nearly exhausted and, in recent years, 
the country’s income has beat dependent 
an earnings from transit trade and its role 
as a business centre in the Gulf region. 
The increasing unemployment among the 
young generation in Bahrain, compared to 
the lavish lifestyle of the ruling elite, has 
also been cited as one of the reasons be- 
hind foe latest riots. 



A Palestinian man argues with an Israeli soldier after being arrested near the Israeli settlement of KfarDarom in the autonomous Gaza Strip on suspicion tint his 
gas bottle Is loaded with explosives (ptntxr.AFP) 


Thirsting after Lebanon’s waters 


In foe parched Middle East, water has al- 
ways been considered strategically and 
economically vital. Lebanon is one of the 
few water-rich states in an area where 
water availability is gradually decreasing. 

But with a growing population, rapid 
industrialisation and intensive ag- 
riculture, foe government believes Leb- 
anon will need all the water it can get. 
Prime Minister Rafik Al-Hariri told an in- 
ternational confere n ce last summer that 
Lebanon is not prepared to give up any of 
its water. “We don’t have water fra sale,” 
be said. 

Israel disagrees and says that the Litani 
and Hasbani rivers in south Lebanon are 
under-utilised and could be used to in- 
crease Israel's reserves. The two rivers 
are only about 10 miles north of Israel's 
border and the so-called security zone Is- 
rael set up is the south grants it access to 
both rivers. 

UN reports indicate that Israel has al- 
ready laid pipelines to extract some of the 
water in the area it controls through its 
proxy militia, the South Lebanon Army, 
m clear breach of international law and 
foe Geneva conventions. 

It is not easy to be sure exactly what Is- 
rael has been domain the area because of 
intermittent fighting and strict control, 
but reports bv local formers say Israel has 
buDt a tuhnei L vn foe Litani to foe Has- 
bani thus divert 1 ' n ^ wafer. Politicians and 


Israel is not in south Lebanon just for the sake of security 
or a better hand in negotiations on the Syrian track. Wa- 
ter, writes Zeina Khodr from Beirut, is no less vital 


scientists alike are convinced that Israel's 
constant interest in Lebanon is related, to 
water supplies as much as to worries 
about guerrillas on its borders. 

The distribution of water in the region is 3 
one of the contentious issues being dSs-. 
cussed at the Middle East multilateral talks 
between Israel and its Arab neighbour.. 
However, Lebanon and Syria have refused 
to attend foe multilaterals until progress is 
achieved in bilateral negotiations. 

. On the home from, Lebanon is in the 
process . of rebuilding its water infra- 
structure after being bogged down in a 
protracted civil war. At present no area is' 
exempt from water shortages due to prob- 
lems of distribution, hi some mountain 
villages, local residents are forced to pur- 
chase potable water. According to Fang 
AJ-Awar, professor at the Irrigation De- 
partment in foe Agriculture School at the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon. 
is also in need of accurate weather data 
and information about river flows as such' 
resources were destroyed during the civil 


war (1975-90). 
While 


Lebanon has sufficient water to 
meet its current needs, some e xp er ts are 
concerned that there may not be enough 


for tire fu t ur e . Bassam Jaber, the director- 
general at. the Ministry of Efectricity and 
Water Resources said, "The situation of 
water in Lebanon is very different from 
foe one perceived abroad. There wifi be 
barely enough water resources in twenty 
years time.” Jaber added that at such time 
Lebanon may have to resort to un- 
conventional and costly, techniques such 
as desalination. > 

Lebanon has no accurate statistics on 
water availability and needs^ but es- 
timates indicate there are approximately 
8,600 million cubic metres (mem) of 
available water per year. Less than a 
quarter -of it can be collected, stored and 
used in a manner which is economically 
feasible. The rest, averagihg about 6,000 
■mem, is lost throu^ rambenefidal evap- 
oration, deep percolation.' to the ground 
water layer -or nm-pff.tofoe sea -and 
neighbouring countries^ •j; 

. While it isitotpossibje to retrieve most 
of this water, some znay.be salvageable, . 
but at a high cost. “We may be able to 
utilise some of-foe water lost by bmldfog 
dams; for example But at foe present, 
plans to construct dams have been placed 
on the back burner since wedonof have 


foe cash at band,” Jaber said. 

Lebanon has approximately 40 rivms 
flowing into . foe Mediterranean Sea or 
neighbouring countries. Only 17 streams 
are perennial, and of these the Rebir ^ Riv- 
er forms the northern border of Tj-har^ 
and Syria, the Orontcs River flows into 
. Syria and the Hasbani river flows into Is- 
raeL W ater flowing into Syria (via the 
• Orohtes and Kebii rivers) amounts to 
about 510 mem, and I6mcm is lost to Is- 
rael (via the Hasbani and Wazani riversL 
The.; water flowing into these neigh- 
bouring countries cannot be recovered. 

Apa rt from foe fivers, Lebanon’s mam 
water source is rain. However, foiv is not 
without its.problems. “The fim is an un- 
evm spatial distribution of water -that is 
_ not matched by demand and foe second is 
an uneven distribution in terms of time,” 
Jabrasaid. There is only a relatively short 
of precipitation .each year - — usual- 
ly for 80 days — during which most of 
foe water flows out to sea, while foe need 
for water is constant and peaks during foe 
dry period. .. * 

What is. needed, says Al-Awar, is a. 
. strategy foiv controlling and p lanning this 
Wfoout any master, plan, we 
wflr not be able to property utilise avail- 
able water and allocate it efficiently. Ever 
ry state must have a water plan as thisre- 

SOurce J?> in practical terms; the lifeline of 
a country. ’ ■ % 



emonic designs over their country and its ofl re- 
sources. HeSused foeUS of 
opposition which he dwxged is apunst democracy, 

in order to divide Iraqis. 

For ordinary Iraqis, the success of the o*M°f- 
fbod deal wfll be measured by its 
bleak health statistics. Earlier this month, the in- 
. texnatiouat Red 
Cross described 
the humanitarian 
situation in Iraq as 
disastrous, re- 
ported a fiv e-fo ld 
increase hi infant 
mortality since Are 
second Gulf war; 
It was also re- 
ported that 4 mil- 
; lion of Iraq's 20 
anflion people 
face . starvation 
and that the level 
of malnutrition is 
mi a' par with fa- 
■ mine-ravaged 
countries. 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan off contemporary life 


^ “ Moroc «». Abdel Sal am. 

f na Jg“P certificates that be 
obtained in 1874 from the Egyptian Khe- 
dival Medical School “establishing his 
croennals in the modem medical sciences, 
as currently practiced.” 

To the east, in the motmtams of Lcb- ■ 
anon, the patriarch of the Maronitecom- 
mumty opens a letter from the head of the 
Maronrte community in Egypt, who 
wites, “Wife regard to the Qasr Al-Aini 
Medical School, there are no Vacant places 
available. Nor will there be a vacancy be- 
fore six years, because His Royal High- 
ness ordered that four of our denomination . 
be enrolled this year, bringin g die number- 
of goveouneni sponsored students npto 
25, among whom 15 are from our de- 
nominanm and studying free- of charge. 
Nest year, tifore will be two places free, 
one of which shall go to the son of the kite 
Sam ’an Abu Haidar 1 of our denommation 
and the other shall go to whomever for- 
tune serves of the six individuals who pay 
their own fees.” 

The infl u e nce of the Qasr Al-Aini Med- 
ical School extended across the length and 
breadth of the Arab world. Estab lished ^ 
1838 by the French pfaj/ CTra'an-hi^nriar^ 
Clot Bey. it marked the transition from 
medieval to mod ern nrahY-ai practice; 
from the herbalist’s prescription to spe- 
cialisation in treatment and surgery. At" 
thou g h, like. the other higher institutes of 
learning established during - Mobamed 
Alt’s reign, Egypt’s first modem medical 
school wad initially established to serve 
the military, it proved to be the most - 
adaptable to the successive radical chang- 
es Egyptian society underwent in the 19th . 
century. Thus, Mobamed Afi’s 

grandson, the Khedive Ismail , it suc- 
ceeded in nwlcfng the transitioD from a 
military to a civilian academy, in contrast 
with the Scbool for Engineering, for ex- 
ample, winch was unable to keep pace 
with the coraesponding change in society. 
Unlike engineering, it is difficult to clas- 
sify the various branches of medicine 
the various types of illnesses as military or 
civilian. 

Qasr Al-Aini Medical School’s par- 
ticular status was bolstered by the &ct 
that, even as its admini stra ti on passed to 
Egyptian hands after dot Bey’s death, it 
retamed its links with European medical 
institutions, particularly in Fiance, Swit- 
zerland and Germany. Many g raduates 
were sent abroad to complete their studies 
and many foreign physicians were brought 
to Egypt to teach at Qasr Al-Aini. AJ- 
Ahram of the epoch co nfirms an extensive 
range of exchange.’ In an edition appearing 
in October 1887, we read, “After excelling 
in his medical education in Egypt, the em- 
inent Doctor Iskander Rizqaflah travelled 
to Paris to complete his studies, for which . 
he has received full certification.” An- 
other hem, appearing in 1891, tells us that 
Assad EfTeadi Same h, who bad completed 
his studies at Qasr Al-Aini and “who 
spent 15 years in the go ve rnm ent medical ' 
corps, travelled to Pans to study the vari- 
ous disciplines of ophthalmology.” After 
four years abroad, Assad "received die 
highest certificates attesting .to hs rial] 


1 1 



In the 19th century, the influence of the Qasr Al-Aini 
Medical School extended across the length and 
breadth of the Arab world. Established in 1836 by 
the French physician/historian Clot Bey, it marked 
the transition from medieval to modem medical practice. In this instalment 
of his chronicle of modem Egyptian history as seen through the pages of 
Al-Ahram, Dr Yunan Labib Rizq looks at the efforts of the British 
occupiers to anglicise the school. By the end of the century, one school 
had been taken over completely by British teaching staff, so much so, 
that Al-Ahram then mourned what it called the “passing of the school” 



and acumen and was wnsequently ap- 
pointed to foe Eye Clinic in Pans.” 

■ ft) addition to whienlinnal migginne^ 
Qasr AJ- Ahu officials would "travel to 
Europe to benefit from Hie developments 
in the practice of medicine in the acad- 
emies mere”. Specifically, an Al-Ahram 
item announces that die Ministry of Ed- 
ucation "has commissioned Dr Keating, 
deputy director of the medical school, to 
visit the bacteriology laboratories m Eng- 
land, Fiance aryl Germany so t hat he can 
organise such a laboratory m die Egyptian 
medical school” 

In the wake of the 1882 British occupa- 
tion, the fret that Qasr Al-Aini managed 
- to survive British policies aimed at dis- 
couraging higher learning is further tea- 
timaay to the institute’s success. More- 
over; even with the dramatic rise in the 
influx of Europeans, it was able to with- 
stand the competition fay the many foreign 
practitioners who opened clinics in Egypt 

- In feet, such was government concern 
for the continued welfare of the school, 
that it was snbject to frequent visits by the 
khedive. Chi 18 May 1885. Al-Ahram de- 
scribed one sueh state visit, during which 
“Abdd-Raziq Kama! performed an ex- 
amination before the khedive on the vari- 
ous, internal Alnesses and forensic med- 
icine. He was followed by Ahmed Abdcl- 
Aziz, who was examined : m pharmacology 
and chemistry, «ui rtwn fay Trimh Rad- 
wan, who was examined in general arts 
and sciences, leaving the audience de- 
lighted at the progress the goalie sex is 
achieving in all fields of learning.” Then 
the'Idaedrve “inspected the large lecture 
halls, the scientific, equipment and all the 
other mefical facilities, after which he ex- 
pressed his delight with everything he saw 
and he praised the school for its success 
since the appointment of the venerable 
Issa Pasha Hamdi, whom he asked to con- 
vey Ms great satisfaction to aD the 
school’s instructors.” 

- On 25 March 1889 Al-Ahram records 
another visit to the institute by the kbe- 
dive, tins time accompanied by the Min- 
ister of Education AH Mubarak. The de- 
scription enumerates the departments that 
were available at Qasr Al-Ami at die time. 
These included “foe Arabic Studies Hall, 
tiie HaA for Diseases of the Eye, the Nat- 
ural History Hall, the Department of Phar- 
macology, the Dissection Room and the 
Autopsy Room”. CM this occasion, top, 
the Khedive visited foe hospital, "where. 


his good wishes to the patients were re- 
turned with their prayers to God on his be- 
half." 

On tbe 5th anniversary of Qasr Al-Aini 
in 1888, the khedive sent as his emissary 
his personal physician Salem Pasha Salem. 
In the speech he bad prepared for foe occa- 
sion, Salem praised “the directors and the 
instructors for their efforts in improving 
the state of instruction and education in ac- 
cordance with the times so as to bring our 
school up to foe standards of the higher in- 
stitutions of medicine in Europe from 
which we are stiD in great need of guid- 
ance”. Encouraging foe advancement of 
all branches of medicine, Salem stressed 
the need to keep abreast “of foe many re- 
cent discoveries regarding the causes and 
prevention of diseases,” and the im- 
portance of "relying on the modem sci- 
ences such as bacteriology, molecular biol- 
ogy, physiology, chemistry, anatomy and, 
last but not least, the art of diagnosis”. 
The khedive's representative concluded by 
wishing a bright future for Qasr Al-Aini as 
if enters its second half-century, although 
one wonders whether he could have pre- 
dicted font Ms great g randchil dren might 
well be students in that institution over a 
full century later. 

From the contemporary Al-Ahram , we 
also learn a lot about the various people — 
students and staff — who contributed to 
the vitality of Qasr Al-Aini at various 
times in its history. Early on, h became an 
Al-Ahram tradition to publish the numw! of 
graduates from foe school. To take 1895, 
for example, these included “Doctors Ib- 
rahim Shnloy, Mobamed Ali Al-Sirid, Mo- 
ham ed Sadeq Ahmed, Ahmed Otfaman and 
Abdel Hamid Ahmed.” Many of foe 
names of Qasr Al-Aini graduates would 
also appear on the society pages. 

On one occasion, Al-Ahram ' s Cairo cor- 
respondent expressed his gratitude for 
Qasr al-Aini's teaching excellence. “Its 
students make outstanding progress, and I 
offer, by way of example, foe names of foe 
astute Hassan Effendi Asser who has treat- 
ed me for a chest ailment After a single 
dose of medication, following his ex- 
amination and diagnosis, I am making a 
rapid recovery and I am nearly restored to 
my full health.” 

In June 1893, it was decided that the 
scope of the medical scbool should also 
extend to those “chemists who have no 
certificates and have never received train- 
ing in a school of pharmacology” Ac- 


cording to a law promulgated that year, 
uncertified pharmacists would have to sit 
exams set by Qasr AJ-Aim’s Phar- 
macology Faculty. In addition, they would 
have to “observe all the school’s regu- 
lations regarding courses, administrative 
organisation and registration fees.” In car- 
der to register, a candidate most be spon- 
sored by a physician in the city where the 
pharmacist has his practice. He would also 
have to submit a certificate of “good mo- 
- ral standing”. Once enrolled, a certain per- 
centage of attendance was obligatory. Ex- 
emption could only be granted through a 
petition, submitted to the minis ter of ed- 
ucation and signed by the dean of foe fa- 
culty, showing “strong justification”. 

Matters were more difficult for vet- 
erinarians, who, as we learn from Af- 
Ahram, studied in a department associated 
with foe scbool of agriculture. Veterinary 
training “lasted four years during which 
students have to observe foe regulations of 
the medical school,” reports Al-Ahram. 
Evidently, however, this training was not 
as successful as could be hoped. 

In a lengthy letter to Al-Ahram, entitled 
“The Resurgence of Veterinarian Med- 
icine,” Ahmed Ashmawi, inspector of Vet- 
erinary Medicine in Girga and Qena, 
wrote, “Sochi foe Ministry of Education 
will enrol students in this branch of med- 
icine in Qasr Al-Aini, due to foe country’s 
great need of trained veterinarians in the 
wake of foe government's dismissal in 
1885 of all veterinarians who had worked 
for the gov ernme nt.” In fact, in 1893, an 
Al-Ahram report announces, “a bill to es- 
. tablish a department of veterinarian med- 
icine in Qasr Al-Ami, goon to be followed 
by a department of dentistry ” 

As is the case with all expanding en- 
terprises. more staff was needed. The fol- 
lowing are samples of some advertise- 
ments that appeared in Al-Ahram: 

“The Mimstiy of Education announces 
two vacancies in foe medical school. The 
fiist is foe position of lecturer in mental 
illnesses. The person who occupies this 
post is also required to serve as an assist- 
ant teacher of internal medicine, salaiy 17- 
22 pounds. The second position is as as- 
sistant teacher of surgery with a salary of 
7-10 pounds” The advertisement, pub- 
lished in February 1889, also advised ap- 
plicants that they would have to pass an 
oral examination “conducted in French”, 
and that they were required to be com- 
pletely proficient' in French, Ge rm a n or 


English. Well into the eighties, French 
continued to be the language of instruction 
in the institution established by Clot Bey. 
One would not expect this to continue, 
with foe growing British infl uenc e uniter 
occupation. Indeed, the language of in- 
struction became a subject of controversy 
in the following decade, as Al-Ahram 
would observe. 

The British High Commissioner, Sir 
Evelyn Baring — later Lord Cromer — 
was responsible for writing a yearly repent 
on tbe state of affairs in Egypt- In his 
1891 report he wrote, “Hie standard of ed- 
ucation in Qasr Al-Aini has improved 
somewhat with the engagement of a limit- 
ed number of European professors of med- 
icine. However, h is still far short of per- 
fection. As lor tbe administrative 
supervision, only one European employee. 
If there were more, the benefit would be 
considerable. However, tbe Egyptian min- 
istry’s aversion for engaging Europeans 
has hinder ed all progress on this front” 
With these words. Baring sounded tbe 
first shots in the (rattle to anglicise Qasr 
Al-Aini 

Tbe first British appointments to the 
teaching staff aroused little mmm ent. The 
newspaper simply announced that “two 
Fjigli&h doctors were appointed to the 
medical school, one as professor of inter- 
nal medicine and the other as professor of 
ophthalmology.” However, once foe Brit- 
ish began to infiltrate foe administration, 
Al-Ahram could not contain its ire. On 23 
December 1891 it proclaimed, “Efforts are 
under way to strip tbe adminis tration of 
the medical scbool of every native bom 
son and tnm it over to En glishmen. ” 

Al-Ahram ' s stance on this issue was 
consistent with rts genera] opposition to 
British do minati on as a whole, as it was 
consistent with its support for French cul- 
tural pre-eminence, which Al-Ahram ac- 
cused foe British of hying to usutpi 

After the death of Khedive Tawfik in 
January 1892, foe British wasted 1 little 
time in implementing their designs for 
Qasr Al-Aini. The fact that foe khedive 
died of a “bout of flu” which foe palace 
physician, Salem Pasha Salem, was unable 
to cure came to their assistance. Egyptian 
doctors came under attack, and the first 
step was to replace foe court physicians 
with British ones. The second step was to 
bring in a “British professor of anatomy” 
at Qasr Al-Aini. Responding to the an- 
nouncement that this appointment would 


only be temporary for one year, Al-Ahram 
scoffed, "Thai is only to quell our anx- 
ieties!" 

Egyptian professors and Al-Ahram were 
not alone in resisting tbe British takeover 
of the medical schooL The summer of 
1894 demonstrated dial students, too, 
could play an active role. Problems began 
when students submitted a petition to post- 
pone the fifth grade exams scheduled for 
June 1894, to exempt them from fees and 
to arrange for payment of their stipends. 
While foe students were waiting for a re- 
sponse, they received news of a meeting 
held under the chairmanship of Mr Dun- 
lop, the Education Ministry's British ad- 
viser to change foe statutes of tbe medical 
school The students saw this as a British 
attempt to change Qasr Al-Aini’s iden- 
tity. In June 1894, the students occupied 
the building, bringing Faldxry Pasha tbe 
minister of education, personally to foe 

scene to negotiate with them. Fakhry Pa- 
sha succeeded in his mission, but the occa- 
sion marks foe first student sit-in in Egyp- 
tian history. And although the incident 
would be repeated in November 1898, ft 
did not prevent foe British from pursuing 
their policy of an glicis ing Qasr Al-Aini. 

Several steps in rapid succession would 
tighten the British hold over tbe schooL In 
May 1897, Ibrahim Pasha Hassan, director 
of foe Scbool of Medicine, was appointed 
director of foe Health Authority. When his 
position at foe school went to an English- 
man, Mr Keating, Al-Ahram commented, 
“The principles and designs of English 
policy in Egypt are that the British assume 
the directorship of all administrative de- 
partments so that they can be foe rulers.” 
As soon as be was appointed. Dr Keating 
instituted a new scheme or tbe school, 
which, according to Al-Ahram, was “to 
take the hospital away from the health au- 
thority so that Mr. Keating can run it en- 
tirely by himself” Shortly afterwards, Mr. 
Keating proved foe Egyptians’ worst fens 
justified. On 31 May 1898, Al-Ahram re- 
ports, “The Ministry of Education has dis- 
tributed notice of the dismissal of the 
Egyptian members of staff at the Scbool 
ofMedicine. The exceptions were Ibrahim 
Pasha Hassan, who was designated hon- 
orary chief of the hospital, mid Othman 
Bey Ghaleb, who was appointed lecturer 
of physics in the school of en gin ee ri ng.” 
English names soon filled foe vacant posi- 
tions. 

On 22 July 1898, Al-Ahram published 
what is tantamount to foe obituary of the 
schooL “We deeply regret the passing of 
the Scbool of Medicine and what God has 
wrought upon the native Egyptians who 
had worked there and how it met an oc- 
cupation far graver than an army’s oc- 
cupation of a fortress.” Thus begins a new 
chapter in foe history of Qasr Al-Aini, one 
that would be written almost entirely in 

En glish. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centra. 



Free zone transfers 

THE GENERAL Investment -Organisation has agreed to 
transfer 8 Investment projects to free zones, among which 
will include 6 chemical projects at Port Said, New Damietta, 
10 Ramadan City, Tibbin, Kafr Af-Zayat, Giza, Manyal SW- 
hah; 3 foodstuffs projects and an engineering project on the 
Cairo-1 smaiBa Road. 

Tbe organisation seeks to transfer 10 other companies to 
free zones, among them 4 spinning and weaving com- 
panies, 2 chemical companies, 2 mineral companies, an 
engineering company and a foodstuffs company. 


MONEY* 


Egyptian exhibition in Jeddah 

RUSHD1 Saqr, chairman of the General Organisation of 
International Exhibitions and Marketing Affairs, announced 
that the sixth annual exhibition of Egyptian products, which 
took place at the International Exhibition Centre in Jeddah, 
and included more than 250 Egyptian companies 
representing the private investment and business sectors, 
had sucessfully realised Its goals, which will boost Egyptian 
exports and open the Gulf market for Egyptian products. 

The conference’s sucess was reflected by the large number 
of visitors, both businessmen and the general public. 


15.9 per cent increase in Egyptian 
exports to Arab countries 


A REPORT by the Central 
Organisation concerning for- 
eign trade with A tab coun- 
tries during the fast 7 
months of 1995 says, that; 
Egyptian exports with Arab 
countries have, raafised a 


15.9 per cent growth in com- 
parison with the same period 
in 1994. Lftewfse, imports 
from Arab countries have in- 
creased by 70.9 per cent 
The value of Egyptian ex- 
ports to Arab countries 


Central Bank of Egypt 
Requests for the 

submission of previous experience 

The Central Bank of Egypt announces a 
limited bid for implementing surface 
projects for its new main branch in mid- 
1996. 

The bank requests all Egyptian, mixed and 
foreign contracting companies working in 
Egypt interested in participating to submit 
the necessary documents as follows: . 

1- Previous technical experience. 

2 - The company should report whether it 
will implement the specialisations . 
(general works, air conditioning, 
electricity, lighting, elevators, 
plumbing, tire fighting and central ; 
control) or to provide the names of fee 

sub-contractors. 

3- Financial status of feecompany. >•/ 

Three copies of thedocuments should be 
submitted in person by Thorsday 29/2/1996 
in .fee name of the Head of the Project- 
Implementation Body at the Centxal Bank 
of Egypt, 31 Qasr Al-Nil Sl, Cairo to 
quality for selection - ^ . 


reached - . LE928.1mn 

(US$272.9mn), up from 
LE800.3mn, making up 11.8 
per cent of Egypt’s total ex- 
ports worldwide, m compari- 
son with that of the same 
period In 1994. 

The value of Egyptian ex- 
ports to Jordan, Algeria, Su- 
dan, Tunisia, Lebanon, Lib- 
ya, Morocco, the United 
Arab Emirates, Qatar, Oman 
and Somalia also witnessed 
an increase. However, the 
value of Egyptian exports to 
Saucfi Arabia saw a de- 
crease from- LE260mn down 
to LE221.9mn- A similar de- 
crease was found in Syria, 
dropping from LE133.4mn to 
LE103.9mn. Egyptian ex- 
ports also felt a decrease in- 
Yemen, Kuwait, Iraq, Bah- 
rain, Djibouti and Mau- 
ritania. 

Egyptian exports to Arab 
countries during -July 1995 
alone was LE127.1mn, 
down from 231 .6mn, a dif- 
ference on LE104fenn. 

The value of Egyptian im- 
ports from Arab countries 
during the first 7 months of 


1995 reached LE529.3mn 
($266. Imn) up from 
LE529mn, an increase of 
275.5mn, making up 42. per 
cent of Egypt's total imports 
worldwide, In comparison 
with 3.3 per cent in the 
same period of 1994. 

Out of afl Arab countries, 
Saudi Arabia imported the 
largest amount of Egyptian 
products, - valued at 
LE509.1mn. Next in line was 
Libya with LE179.9mn, Leb- 
anon with LE55.9mn, Jordan 
with LE21.5mn and Syria 
with LE16.2mn. 

Egypt's commercial bal- 
ance with other Arab coun- 
tries during the first 7 
months of 1995 was met 
with a surplus in Egypt's fa- 
vour against most Arab 
countries except Saudi Ara- 
bia, Libya and Somalia. 
Egyptian exports to Saudi 
Arabia reached LE221.9mn, 
while imports from Saudi 
Arabia reached LE509.1mn_ 
As tor Libya, Egyptian ex- 
ports reached LE104mn, 
and imports reached LE666 
thousand. 


Likewise, the report in- 
dicated a reduction in the 
value of Egyptian exports 
during the past July by 26 
per cent, and furthermore a 
decrease in imports by 3.4 
per cent This is in compari- 
son with July of 1994, when 
the volume of foreign com- 
merce fen by 10.3 per cent 
and the commercial balance 
deficit increased by 14.3 per 
cent 

The value of Egyptian ex- 
ports during July 1995 de- 
creased to LEI ,153 bn 
($339.1 mn), from 

LEI ,561 bn during the same 
month in 1994. As imports 
in July 1995, they reached 
LE3,424bn ($1,007), down 
from LE3,547bn. 

This is reflected in the vol- 
ume of foreign commerce, 
which decreased to 
LE4,578mn ($1,346bn), 

down from LE5,108bn, while 
the commercial deficit in- 
creased to L£2,270bn 
($667, 6mn) up from 

LE1,976bn in July 1994. 

However, these July Im- 
port and export figures did 


not affect on the raise In val- 
ue of Egyptian exports dur- 
*lng the first 7 months of 
1995, which grew by 31.8 
per cent up from the same 
period of the previous year. 

The value of Egyptian ex- 
ports during the 7 months 
reached' LE7,993bn 

($2,350), up from LE6.046, 
with petroleum exports mak- 
ing up LE2,860bn and non- 
petroleum exports making 
up LE5,006bn. The per- 
centage of growth of the val- 
ue of petroleum exports was 
17.5 per cent while the val- 
ue of non-petroleum exports 
grew by 41.2 percent 

As for Egyptian imports 
during the same 7 months, 
their value reached 
LE21.790bn ($6,407bn) from 
LE16,039bn. Likewise, the 
value of foreign commerce 
reached LE29,7B4bn 

($8,760bn) up from 

LE22,104bn. The deficit in 
the commercial balance dur- 
ing the 7 months reached 
LE13,796bn ($4,057bn), up 
from LE9,974bn during the 
same period in 1994. 


Investment prospers despite instability in Bangladesh 


Foreign Investment is growing in Bangladesh despite polit- 
ical unrest, a government official said Monday. The ad- 
ministration expects foreign investment to reach US$2.5bn 
by June. 

In the past five months starting In July, the first month of the 
fiscal year, a total of 672 projects with an investment outlay 
of Sl.Gbn had been registered with the Board of In- 
vestment, Towfique Elahi Chowdhury, chairman of the 
board, stated to reporters. 

‘Bangladesh, to moving faster than many of its South Asian 
neighbours in opening up its economy resulting in huge for- 
eign investments," Chowdhury said. 


He said Japan topped the foreign investors list contributing 
62 per cent, followed by South Korea’s 17 per cent and Ma- 
laysia’s 1 3 per cent 

At (east 35 per cent of the investment came to the textiles 
sector, followed by glass and ceramics. Chowdhury said 
even though frequent anti-government strikes have weak- 
ened the economy, the situation with foreign investment is 
stiB encouraging. 

The political impasse began 22 months ago when agitated 
lawmakers walked out of parliament, accusing Prime Min- 
ister Khaleda Zia's government of corruption and in- 
competence. 


To all investors and 
businessmen: 

Did you consider 
providing access 
to your products 
abroad? 

You will be in 
need for our credit 
and exports 
financing services. 
Freight documents and 
financial credit 

E 

guarantee. j 



Banque duCaire 

Your Reliable Consultant 







Pakistan’s 
hard year 
of hope 


As years go, 1 995 was among the worst in 
Pakistan’s history, writes Eqbal Ahmad 


Civil war in Karachi continued unabated from die year's start to 
ns «?nri- Its balance sheet included 2,000 dead; 20,000 hapless cit- 
izens were arrested, beaten and held hostage for bribe and extor- 
tion; hundreds were tortured by the forces of the state and. also by 
their oppo nents. Dozens died in government custody. As in 1 971, 
the distinction was blurred between the terrorist and die Sate, 
crime and politics, and between citizen and enemy. Predictably, 
violence spread across die country. Powerful bombs destroyed 
properties and killed people in Peshawar and Islamabad too. 

In an environment so steeped in crisis and failure of leadership, 
ordinary citizens worry and suffer, mostly in silence. The educat- 
ed ones respond in a variety of ineffectual ways whereby words 
fail to connect with action. Most complain much and tell un- 
reliable tales of corruption and astronomically lucrative under- 
the-table deals. Many wish a Khomeini on the country. Others 
want soldiers to take charge. On a flight to .New York at die 
year’s end, a businessman with investments in Germany argued 
fervently that what Pakistan needed was a Hitler with accessories 
— Gestapo et al. Another equally prosperous passenger invoked 
die necessity of a violent revolution. Both were oblivious of the 
very problematic relationship between their abstract wishes and 
personal circumstances. 

Serious-minded people talk of the necessity of reform and sys- 
tem change. Proportional representation is one favoured optical. 
A presidential form of government is another. There is broad- 
based support for decentralisation of government and devolution 
of power. As opposition leader, Benazir Bhutto successfully 
played on this consensus when she cam p ai g ned from the plat- 
form of a new social contract It was a risky, half-baked proposi- 
tion which she has mercifully forgotten. The paucity of serious 
debate over die promised social contract underlined, nev- 
ertheless, a striking absence of discussion, research or writing on 
reform alternatives. This phenomenon, more than any other, 
bodes ill for the future of this country. Society fails when its in- 
telligentsia does. 

The aisis of state and society is headed toward a clitnax in Pa- 
kistan. Historically, countries in our situation face four contrast- 
ing prospects. They can reform, undergo revolution, regress or 
gradually collapse in chaos. What course a country takes de- 
pends often on its intelligentsia, which, in modem history, has 
served as either the midwife or miscarrier of change. Like most 
human creations societies are built, rebuilt and sustained by ideas 
and values. As the most instructed class in a complex social or- 
der, the intelligentsia of today bears toe greater responsibility to 
analyse honestly, inform fearlessly and try thus to better drape 
the future. This is by no means an easy challenge. 

We live in a time of rapid and transforming social changes 
which bear within them the paradoxical forces of renewal and de- 
cay. Whether change brings chaos or progress depends on the set 
of choices a society makes, the course it favours. A seemingly 
small error in making social or economic choices can cause a 
country lasting losses. The problem of choice is compounded for 
three reasons. First, some dtoices toward entering die con- 
temporary world were already made for us by the colonial pow- 
ers, which had a head start in adapting to industrial modes of pro- 
duction and which colonised us to their benefit and at our 
expense. Yet not all colonial inheritance is rotten. There is need 
to rift die wheat in it from the chaff a task to which we have 
foiled, by and large, to attend. 

The second difficulty lies in a history, now more thanacenhny 
old, of intellectual dependency. Steep decline in educational stan- 
dards have vastly augmented this legacy in Pakistan. Knowledge, 
of course, is universal As such it cannot be derivative. But to be 
valuable, knowledge, especially social knowledge, must be con- 
textualised and advanced critically and creatively. It is precisely - 
this faculty that colonial education was not designed to develop 
— and post-colonial education is not equipped to promote. As a 
result. Third World societies have tended to produce masses of 
comprador intellectuals on the left, centre and right. At best, we 
follow trends set elsewhere, and more often than not without con- 
textualising and without advancing the frontiers of knowledge. 

Examples abound. Here I cite one involving economic policy. 
When socialism was in fashion, left-of-centre intellectuals did 
accurately expose bow and with what consequences pro-Western 
Third World governments pursued liberal blueprints provided by 
their metropolitan patrons and advisers. Well and good, though 
generally unoriginal. But they rarely noted that radical nationalist 
governments adopted aspects of socialist policy without an- 
ticipating their actual impact in a post-colonial environment 
Thus the nationalisation programme of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, pres- 
ident then prime minister of Pakistan in the 1970s, was widely 
applauded by left-oriented intellectuals as a progressive policy. 
To my knowledge only a couple of expatriate Pakistani scholars 
argued at the time that this was in feet a regressive step likely to 
hurt the economy and reinforce die military-bureaucratic- feudal 
nexus. The most persuasive such conclusion was indicated in 
Hamza Alavi’s seminal essay The State in Post-Colonial So- 
cieties. 

Alavi’s ground-breaking essay was rooted in a critical ap- 
preciation of Marxist postulates on the connection between class 
and state. Yet his conclusions differed markedly from those of 
Marx and Lenin. His originality lay in his comprehension of toe 
nature of state and toe national bourgeoisie in South Asia, and in 
his disposition to apply theory critically and contextually to a 
Third World environment Alavi argued that the nexus of class 
domination in Pakistan lay in power more than in capital. In con- 
trast to the West, toe state developed in South Asia not in re- 
sponse to the needs of a national bourgeoisie but to fulfil colonial 
purposes. Our bourgeoisie, too, is a colonial creation which owes 
its' wealth and influence to its links' with toe state. It would follow 
then that a programme of nationalisation would aid not toe coun- 
try md its people but the classes that run and control the state. 

These days thsre are celebrations of market economy. Poor 
people and their anguish is so rarely mentioned that toe World 
Bank has to draw our attention to them. Barring a few good souls 
like Akbtar Hamiud Khan, social justice is on the national agen- 
da only to toe extent that international donors favour ft. In- 
tellectual dependency is a general phenomenon that engulfs toe 
Westernised left and centre no less than the religious right The 
research outfit of the Jamaat-i-lslami borrowed even its name 
from Washington DC. 

Third, sources of learning are dogged in our country. The sys- 
tem of higher education has collapsed in its entirety in toe liberal 
arts and sciences. It was a 19th-century system and colonial at 
that But Lord Thomas Macaulay's conceptualisation had the vir- 
tues of its purpose which was, to use his own words, to create **a 
class who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom 
we govern". That purpose was fulfilled in so for as colonial ed- 
ucation produced several generations of bureaucrats, military of 
fleets and politicians — a class that still mediates toe relationship 
between post-colonial South Aria and toe West. This is a testa- 
ment indeed to toe effectiveness of education m realising polit- 
ical, economic and social goals. 

Five decades of neglect and mindless tampering condemned 
the colonial Systran of higher education to rot. Not one Pakistani 
government fnadt* a meaningful effort to maintain, much less re- 


structure it Rather, they distorted it by various means. One was 
to graft symbolic requirements into toe curriculum. These, for 


example, religious (Deenyat) and Pakistani studies, are mere for- 
malities or worse — they offer opportunities to induct students 
into partisan beliefs rather toon a process of comprehending re- 
ligion or society. During 1990 1 visited half a dozen well-known 
institutions and found that not one of these c ompare d with low 
second-rate colleges in the United States and Europe. Barring a 
few professional schools, there is now in Pakistan not a single vi- 
able institution of learning and leadership preparation. The afflu- , 
ent send their offsprin g abroad. 

Those who care keep struggling in this bleak environment. The 
good news is that there are more of them today than a decade or 
two ago. They are found in toe cities, and also in unexpected 
nooks and forgotten comers of this unjustly ruled land There lies 
the virtue even of a flawed democracy: hope and commitment to 
toe common good do not have to hide any more. 






Ethnic Masai warriors in Kenya, popularly called the Moran, celebrate an initiation rite held every six years. Both the ceremony and the Moran are major tourist attractions. The Kenyan econ- 
omy depends on tonruzn and the production and export of coffee, tea, exotic fruit and vegetables for earning foreign currency (photo: Reuters) 


Afro-Parisian rendezvous 


Constrained by the legacy of colonialism, Africa’s dependent status on its former colonial masters pro- 
duced neither good politics nor good economics. So why should the Franco-British "conflict resolution” in- 
itiative offered African defence ministers in Pans this week achieve results, asks Gamal Nkn^mah 


Last week, French Foreign Minister 
Herve de Charette and his British coun- 
terpart Michael Riflrind agreed that 
“France and Britain have similar stances 
on Africa". They have the biggest stakes 
in Africa among European Union coun- 
tries. Therefore, toe Franco-British 
scheme for African security needs has 
met with a mixed reception on the con- 
tinent But that did not stop 36 African 
foreign and defence ministers from trav- ‘ 
elling to Paris last week to listen to the 
latest Franco-British plans for policing 
the African continent 

France offered last Thursday to medi- 
ate in the dispute over the Red Sea is- 
lands of Hanish between Eritrea and 
Yemen. France, which has a huge mil- 
itary base in the Horn of Africa city 
state of Djibouti across the Bab Al- 
M an dab from Aden, hosted a Franco- 
African meeting in Paris last week to 
discuss a Franco-British conflict resolu- 
tion initiative in Africa. France also 
hopes to launch a French-controlled 
‘‘pan-African” arzny. 

Ihe new Franco-British initiative sent 
shock waves throughout Africa. It 
comes at a rime when British bilateral 
aid to sub-Saharan Africa is being re- 
duced by 18 per cent between 1994-95 
and 1997-98. Britain today spends a 
mere 0.3 per cent of its Gross National 
Product (GNP) on aid — a figure which 
foils for short of foe 0.7 per cent rec- 
ommended by the United Nations. 
French international development aid 
fell from S9.1 1 billion in 1994 to $8.97 
billion in 1995. 

French President Jacques Chirac and 
bis advisor on African affaire, Fernand 
Wibaux, met tins week with, the di- 
rectors of Tbomson-CSF, Mantra and 
Aerospatiale — France’s major arms 
manufacturers. Hie involvement of the 
French anas industry is seen as in- 
strumental in toe launching of a French- 
controlled “pan- African” army. 

France has traditionally understood 
that boosting arms sales and reviving 
competition in toe arms industry is a 
matter for individual European govern- 
ments. It is not just a question of the 
market forces in Africa. Political heavy- 
weights, like France, invariably win the 
biggest armaments orders and they tend 
to make toe most money from toe arms 
trade. 

For a few dollars more in bribes. 


many African ministers of defence are 
more than willing to sign contracts with 
foreign arms suppliers. The African 
countries concerned then don the poi- 
soned chalice of military security prom- 
ised by Western aims suppliers. In feet, 
toe “only wanting sign you need of fa- 
mine is lists of which governments are 
spending disproportionate amounts of 
their GNP on military activities", a Brit- 
ish geographer, Lloyd Timberlake, re- 
marked bade in 1984. 

The demand for arms by African dic- 
tators, opposition forces and seces- 
sionist movements keeps the African 
arms trade going. Twelve years ago, 
enormous amounts of grain shipments 
to Africa at a time of severe droughts 
hid the feet that 1984 was also the first 
year that toe value of African defence 
procurements outstripped the value of 
imported grain. 

America's Lockheed Martin had a 
turnover of 522.5 billion in 1994; Boe- 
ing, one of $21.6 billion; and McDon- 
nell Douglas, One of $12.6 trillion. By 
comparison, European arms producers 
trailed behind. Daimler-Benz Aerospace 
(Dasa) of Germany an annual turn- 
over of $9.1 billion in 1994; British Aer- 
ospace (BAe), one of $93 billion; while 
Airospafiale of France had a figure of 
$8.7 billion. So is die Franco-British in- 
itiative a plot to up profits? Africa is no 
big market for advanced warplanes, 
missile technology and defence do©- 
tronics which have emerged in toe 
1990s as the major growth areas of the 
European aims industry. So wbat do 
poor African nations purchase from Eu- 
ropean nuns manufacturers? 

British arms exporters have a stake in 
Nigeria's defence plans. Britain might 
be one of the most vociferous critics of 
human rights abuses in Nigeria, but it 
beads toe list of countries exporting 
arms to Nigeria. Last June, Britain is- 
sued licences for British CS gas and 
rubber bullets to be .exported to Nigeria. 
Needless to say, British CS gas and rub- 
ber bullets were used to quell popular 
resistance to toe military authorities and 
to put down peaceful demonstrations. 
France’s recora is not any better. 

“France ranked first in arms transfer 
agreements with developing nations," 
the US Congressional Research Service 
revealed eariieHn the year. France mon- 
opolises a significant slice of the Af- 


rican arms market. It increased its arms 
contracts from $3.8 billion to $1 1.4 bil- 
lion in the past year alone. By compari- 
son, the US saw its share drop from over 
60 per cent in 1993 to 24 per cent' in 
1 994. As the largest arms supplier to" fee 
Third World, France sold weapons 
worth S2S.4 billion in 1994. Paradox-' 
ically, just as France is fist gaining new 
anns customos in toe South, it is com- 
ing to grips with serious attempts at re- 
forming its own armaments industry. 
New technologies are being introduced 
which are capital intensive. Fewer 
hands and better qualified minds- are" 
needed to carry out me transformations. 

French Defence Minister Chade^MD- 
Ion confessed that French anus man- 
ufacturers now need billions in bailouts. 
French arms exports Ml after the end of 
the Cold War. French Prime Minister 
Alain Juppd’s government is under in- - 
tense pressure to cut an overall bndget . 
deficit that tan to $64 billion in 1995. 
The defence bndget stands at $20 bil- 
lion, and Mill on is hoping to bring , that 
down to $15 billion. The French Min- 
istry of Defence's General Delegation 
on Armaments predicts that France's 
aims industry could lose up to 50,000 
jobs by toe year 2000. The delegation is 
looking into ways of reforming the ail- 
ing French armaments industry. 

France is known to have made re- 
peated offers to supply the proposed 
“pan-African" army with affordable 
arms. While Africa’s purchasing power 
is limited because of a perennial short- 
age of funds, border disputes and civil 
ware are muhip lying across toe con- 
tinent because of political instability. . 
Africa offers no proroect of major de- 
fence procurements. Cash-strapped Af- 
rican states cannot afford sophisticated 
and high-precision state-of-the-art tech- 
nology. 

Armies in Africa arc preoccupied wife 
defending military, dictatorial regimes 
or quasi -democratic, but no less dog- . 
made, ernes. The defence forces in Af- 
rica are more often than not poised 
a garn<g domestic danger rather than ex- 
ternal threats. The forces of social 
change are legion. As economies stag- * 
nate, social unrest ensues and cryil wars 
erupt all over toe continent African un- 
certainty over tile implications of the 
Franco-British “conflict resolution” in- 
itiative in Africa makes questionable the 


former colonial powers’ capacity to sus- 
tain peace on tite continent Africa stiU 
lacks tiie political will to net aS one in 
matters of defence. But it is Africa's 
lack of political consensus foal is lank- 
ly toblame for its dependence onfor- ' 
mer colonial powers for its deface. 

The perceived Franco-British pa- 
ternalistic preoccupation With Africa's 
security derives, from, fee humiliating t 
memory' of colonialism and the stigma at- 
ladled to being, labelled neo-colomaL 
France may hav$long discarded the fas- 
tidiousness with Which it treated the his- 
torical decolonisation process, but fee re- 
verberations of the painful process- 
ramble an in African capitals. We need . 
no reminders with flic Comoros debacle, 
-and French military intervention in 
Rwanda's civil war in the 1994 “Opera- 
tion Turquoise* is still fresh in our minds. 

Between 1960, when most African 
countries gained their in dependence, 
and 1989, when the Cold War came to a ’ 
dose, defence spending in toe South 
jumped from $24 bilEon to $175 bil- 
lion. Many African nations spend twice 
as much on defence as' on health and ed- . 
ucation combined. 

: “There is a lot of blood, death and de- 
struction in tiie Third World ibafs .be- 
ing fed by [Western aims. exporters] 
warned Paul George of fee ' Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
recently. Britain tops the nulftary list; it . 
has issued British companies 3(7 li- 
cences to export non-letld equipment, 
including component parts for sinks 
and missiles, to Nigeria and an addi- 
tional 20 licences to ship machine guns, 
bombs, missies and mines there. 
Frarre 'exported ; armoured re- •. 
connaissance vehicles* to foe politically 
unstable West African giant, Sweden 
sold it howitzers and Germany, military 
tracks. Nigeria' also bought 300 ar- 
moured personnel camera from Austria. 

The UN Development Programme 
has. long stressed that “when military 
spending takes priority, human develop- .. 
mem performance is poor”. By 1991, 
the Hard World was buying 75 per cent 
of all arms traded. The reduction of mil- 
itary spending in. foe South must be cou- 
pled with, the halting of arms transfers 
from toe North. The Paris meeting this 
week makes clear that die North fuels 
the impetus for the militarisation of the 
South. 


India and Pakistan 

LAST week Indian and Pak- 
istani troops traded fire 
along the Kashmiri border. 
Hie arirwmttfMg were 
sparked w hen P akis tan 
irJaynnigt feat an fadwm rock- 
et aback had IriBcd over 20 
Pakistanis . Indian defence 
sourc e s said Indian: and Pak- 
istrini hoops at four observa- 
trcm posts exchanged rna- 
cMnc-gim fire i nterm i ttently 
throtgtomtbeweek. 

Last Sunday, : Pakistani 
Presktent Farook Ahmed 
Lqfeari, frtote Minister 
Bmazir Bhutto and the 
army chie£ General le- 
hangir Karamat, discussed 
toe .border sitaation at 'a' 
jomt meeting mlsIamabrftL ■ ■» 

The meeting came as Pak- 
istani political leaders con- 
demned foe rocket atta ck 
and called for “appropriate 
measures” to counter In- 
dia’s nuclear capability and 
surfecs-to-eurfecemissiles. 

! But. Pakistani and Tnrfiap 
leaders have downplayed 
the risks of foe border clash- 
es' escalating into a full- 
fledged war between the 
two nuclear stales. 


Democracy toppled 

LAST SATURDAY troops 
under the command of army 
chief-of-staff Colonel Ib- 
rahim . Bane Mainassara 
ousted Niger’s President 
i Mahamane Ousmane, die 
first- democratically elected 
leader of the country. The 
troops attacked the pres- 
idential palace in Niamey, 
the capital of foe West Af- 
ctcan state. 

. •. Mainassara was officially 
proclaimed president of the 
new National Salvation 
Committee, set up to take 
over all powers. The 1992 
constitution, which was ap- 
proved by 89.8 per cent of 
Niger's electorate, was sus- 
pended, foe National As- 
sembly dissolved and all po- 
litical parties banned. 

Niger gained * in- 
dependence from France in 
I960. It is one of the poor- 
est countries in the world, 
with most of its foreign rev- 
enue coming from the ex- 
port of uranium. 

Compiled by 
Heba Samir 


Pacific islanders unpacified 


A tribal faction aspiring to self-rule in the remote Indonesian island of Irian Jaya has caused an international stir 
by taking Indonesian and European scientists hostage. Mariz Tadros explores the reasons behind the rebellion 


Crisis erupted on 8 January in the eastern Indonesian region of Ir- 
ian Jaya. The region was ceded to Indonesia in 1963 by the former 
colonial power, the Netherlands. Twenty-six scientists from In- 
donesia, Britain and the Netherlands were conducting research on 
foe flora and fauna of Irian Jaya when they were kidnapped by a 
faction of foe Free Papua New Guinea Movement (OPM). The mo- 
tion vowed that any Indonesian use of military might would threat- 
en the lives of foe hostages. Since then foe secessionists have freed 
half the hostages on a sporadic basis. 

According to reports from Indonesia, negotiations ate con- 
tinuing in search of a solution to the problem of the 13 remaining 
hostages, wbo include seven Indonesians, four Britons and two 
Dutch citizens. The Indonesian government, however, is starting 
to lose its patience. Indonesia deployed 120 soldiers from ns elite 
forces to the area, but no confrontations have occurred. Time is 
running out, with Indonesia’s army reported to have set Sunday 28 
February as the deadline for the OPM faction to hare handed over 
all the hostages. An Indonesian officer who wished to. remain 
anonymous told a news agency: “1 am optimistic that we can solve 
the problem without a single shot being fired.” 

Yet it seems unlikely that, even if the hostages are released, a so- 
lution to foe real problem underlying foe whole affair can be 
reached. The problem is rooted in foe politics of the post-colonial 
Pacific order and involves more than just a tribal faction which 


is estimated to include no more than 300 fightets. 

Wbes the OPM kidnapped toe research team, the OPM spokes- 
person in Sydney, Australia, declared that the kidnapping aimed to 
bring to the world's attention the plight of the Irian Jaya tribes and 
other tribes Irving in die region. But the outcome has done little to 
highli ght their cause. Instead of serious debate, most accounts in 
the work! media have focused on die tribesmen’s “exotic” dress. 

The OPM faction has been fighting for Irian Jaya. to be auton- 
omous since the region became Indonesian in 1963. According to 
Pacific historian Dr Firth Fry, the rise of efono-nationaiist seces- 
sionist movements in foe Pacific has been rapidly gaining pace in 
the post-colonial era. 

Stephanie Lawson, a political scientest sp ecialisin g in Pacific af- 
fairs, has remarked that political fragmentation befell traditional 
Pacific societies that had to adapt themselves to the Western con- 
cepts of *teation-state” and “na tio n al ism”. Tribes, whose heads 
were forced to take second place to a government leader who (fid 
not share or represent their distract linguistic, cultural and territori- 
al interests, became increasingly cfiaUmnooed. about the le- 
gitimacy of the srate they happmed to reside In. 

Self-determination, autonomy and territorial independence — ’ 
all Western concepts imbued in foe UN Declaration of Human 
Rights — became foe battle cries of many emerging etbno- 
nahonalis t movements. If the Irian Jaya tribes are-allowed even 


partial autonomy, it is- likely to have a domino effect among the 
many etbnrv-natioralistirovements seeking autonomy in foe Pacif- 
ic — especially in foe case of the Bougainviflians. 

.Bougainville, Irian Jaya’s neighbour, is an island which is ter- 
ritorially part erf Papua New Guinea. But its inhabitants see them-' 
selves as ethnically distinct from mainland Papua New Gumeans. 
Bougainvillian guerrilla units have been at war with the irovem- 
ment for the last nine years, but have not succeeded in c&ngmg 
the status quo. 6 6 

This seems to be the general trend all across foe Pacific. The 
struggles rave gone on for decades and hundreds of fives have 
been lost- But no disputes have been settled. Tbe eftno-nationalist 
movements of foe Pacific are seeking either autonomy from what 

Soyeromeuls or they are embroiled 
n^endeatofoom neo-colonial masters. 

^Accordmgto Steve Hoadiey, who is documenting foe changing**' 
pohttcal and econounc landscape of foe 

pie s have experienced a deteriorating standard of living dneto 

' 9f ffieir. lands wa forced 

<fomgg of lifestyle. WbHe the Irian Jaya tribes continue to live as 

■■ v< ^ existe «* has been at times foreat- 

to* ?** * land development aito^utaral as- 

T gnore or repress these movements 
have mostly felted, if not led to disastrous consequen ces . 
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The director of Japan Graphic Designers Association, D G Sato (centre) displays posters protesting against France's resumption of unclear testing In the Pacific this week (photo: JUI) 
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Angst over asylum bill 


The British Conservative Party has an 
awful lot to answer for. The Tories have 
resolved to terminate the right to social 
security benefits for asylum seekers 
from the Third World who are appealing 
against the rejection of their claims by 
the British Home Office. The benefits 
have been cut on the grounds that most 
appeals are considered to be bogus,. 

The Tory-instigated get-tough tactics 
against Third World asylum seekers in 
Britain was not given unanimous, en- 
thusiastic cross-party support. Quite a 
few Labour Party members of parlia- 
ment protested vehemently. Blade La- 
bour MP, Bemie Grant, was .the ' roost 
vociferous critic of the new bill. Grant * 
warned that the bill was designed to stir 
up racist sentiment in Britain. He also 
warned that it was deliberately pre- 
sented in such a way so as to arouse die 
resentment of a majority of the British 
public, who are outraged because of the 
invasion of “undesirable aliens” into the 
country. Many Britons are incensed that 
the state is obliged to provide housing 
benefits, tax benefits and free National 
Health Service medical treatment and 
education g ran ts for “bogus” asylum 
seekers. 


Currently, asylum seekers in Britain have the right to appeal if their applications are rejected. New proposed 
legislation designed to curb immigration will penalise political refugees, warns Gamal Nkrumah 




-ary 


The new proposed, legislation was crit- 
icised by the office of the United Na- 


tions High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), which claimed that certain 
aspects of the new bill could actually 


'penalise asylum seekers. The bill draws 
up a “white list” of Third World and 
Eastern European countries where it 
says political persecution does not exist 
How ironic, for the “white list” is most- 
ly. composed of black countries. Many 
oft be countries listed are former British 
colonies — now Commonwealth na- 
tions. 

The UNHCR wanned that the new bill 
contravened the.UN'Conventibn on Ref- 
ugees. Among the immigrant com- 
munities in Britain, it is widely feared 
that charities and soup kitchens will be 
incapable of coping with the pauperised 
asylum. seekers, who. will be deprived of 
benefits previously taken far granted. In 
an unprecedented development, their 
children will be barred from educational 
grants. 

The UNHCR warned that foe bill, 
would mean Britain would be “squarely 
in violation of several treaty obligrtions, 
in particular Article 22 of the UN Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child”. The 
UNHCR likewise cautioned foal foe new 
bill would “inevitably expose large num- 
bers of individuals, including particular- 
ly vulnerable groups, to the worst effects 
of impoverishment". 


The bill comes at a time when racial 
tensions are on foe rise in Britain. Not 
long ago, a British Department of 
Health study revealed that racist abuse 
of black British nurses by patients was 
on foe rise. The Policy Studies Institute 


published a report commissioned by the 
Department of He 


Health. *Tn every case 
study area looked at, and in nearly every 
speciality within these areas, ethnic mi- 
nority nurses reported having been ra- 
ta ally harassed by patients. Despite this, 
they were expected not to make a fuss 
and to get on with their jobs. They did 
not have foe right to refuse treating tire 
racist patients who were making their 
working lives so difficult,” foe report 
stated. Moreover, it commented, ethnic 
minorities are discriminated against by 
employers. 

The report gives little hope to asylum 
seekers and paints a rather grim picture 
of life in the country they are fleeing to. 
Britain cannot even provide protection 
for its political refiigees. Aii Mehmed 
Abu Zeid, a leading Libyan dissident, 
was slabbed to death rn his London gro- 
cery store last November. 

The irony is that while Britain claims 
to support human rights in Third World 


nations, cutting aid and curbing trade 
with countries where gross violations of 
h uman rights are rampant, it is making 
h impossible for foe very victims of foe 
violations to take refuge in the United 
Kingdom. Furthermore, influential Third 
World countries are pressurising Britain 
to rid itself of political refiigees who are 
seen as troublemakers. 

The paradox is that Third World asy- 
lum seekers not considered troublesome 
enough are turned back because they are 
said to be bogus. If however, they are 
regarded as being too troublesome, they 
are deported for souring relations be- 
tween Britain and friendly foreign pow- 
ers. A case in point is that of foe Lon- 
don-based Saudi dissident Mobamed Al- 
Mas’ari, who is struggling against a 
deportation order to the Caribbean is- 
land-nation of Dominica by the Home 
Office because of Tory fears of losing 
several arras deals between Vickers — 
and other British arms manufacturers — 
and the Saudis. Vickers has a S4.5 bil- 
lion deal now pending for selling tanks 
to Saudi Arabia. 

Nigeria, Africa’s most populous na- 
tion, is currently the country with the 
hugest number of nationals seeking asy- 


lum in Britain. In the first half of 1995, 
there were 3,225 Nigerians hoping to 
find refuge in Britain from political per- 
secution and repression at home. There 
were also 1,410 applicants to Britain 
from Algeria — a country embroiled in 
political turmoil which has claimed 
60,000 lives in the past three years. Nev- 
ertheless, only 30 Algerians were grant- 
ed political asylum in Britain and a fur- 
ther 20 were given extended leave to 
re main in the country, according to 
UNHCR statistics. 

While a third of all asylum seekers ap- 
ply at London's Heathrow International 
Airport and other British pons of entry, 
foe remainder apply for political asylum 
only after they have entered the country 
as tourists and students. The new laws 
are designed to hit foe latter category 
hardest Such “io-country" asylum seek- 
ers will no longer qualify for any state 
benefits and nor will those appealing 
against rejected applications receive any 
benefits. 

All eyes are now turned to the House 
of Commons. British ethnic minorities 
want the Tories routed on the proposed 
asylum rules. Demoralised asylum 
seekers are in a precarious position; their 
future hangs in the balance. They came 
to Britain's shores to find refuge, but 
now find themselves cornered between 
foe Home Office devil and the deep blue 
sea. 
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NAM nations call for a nuke-free world 


just as France set off a sixth underground nuclear 
blast in tbe Pacific last Sunday, delegates from 
both foe industrially advanced nations of foe North 
and foe developing countries of foe South con- 
verged on Geneva to discuss nuclear disarmament 
France last week promised -to .sign foe Com- 
prehensive Nuclear test Ban Treaty by May. Baris 
bag also indicated that it will sign the South Pacif- 
ic Nuclear Test Zone Treaty and ' the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty {NPT). 

Tbe 3S-nation Conference on Disarmament, con- 
vening in Geneva last week, agreed to try to work 
out a complete global bail on nuclear testing by 
mid- 1996. Munir Zahran, the permanent repre- 
sentative of Egypt at foe United Nations in Geneva 
and tbe head of the Egyptian delegafionto foe con- 
ference, was chosen to head the working _ group 
dealing with legal matters, H3s main task will be to 
4bring closer the various, conflicting views of foe 
big five nuclear powers, and foe non-nuclear no-, 
dons before June so thst a draft agreement can be 
ready before foe UN General Assembly convenes 
to discuss foe matter in September. 

Meanwhile, Egypt and the, other Non-Aligned 
Movement nations, known collectively at the con- : 
fereoce as foe Group . oT 21, are tryingrto put for- 


The 38-member Conference on Disarmament resumed in Geneva last 
week. The participants favoured the rapid conclusion of a Comprehensive 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, writes Gamll Ibrahim from Geneva 


ward an independent resolution on foe banning of 
nuclear weapons worldwide. 

Western negotiators said the main obstacle to 
- reaching a test-ban treaty this year would be if 
Third World countries forced foe conference to 
.hold simultaneous talks on nuclear disarmament 
. The Third World is reluctant to budge on this crit- 
ical issue: 

The Non-Aligned nations want to have a time- 
table for the elimination of nuclear weapons. The 
.Group of 21 is in- unanimous agreement with 
Egypt’s proposal that it is.no longer sufficient to 
reach an . agreement on foe banning of nuclear test- 
ing, but it is imperative that foe world gets rid of 
its unclear araenaL . 

Speaking on behalf of foe Group of 21, Jose Ur- 
ruha from Peru expressed Ids regret that certain 
member-states were unwilling to negotiate on the 
issue, of nuclear disarmament at the conference. He 


further stated that members of foe Group of 21 
were of the view that an agreement had to be 
reached among members of the conference for foe 
inclusion of an agenda item on nuclear dis- 
armament and foe immediate re-establishment of 
an ad hoc committee to negotiate a nuclear dis- 
armament treaty. Last year’s conference to renew 
the NPT had adopted a resolution on principles and 
objectives m this matter. 

Negotiators have said a proposed text for the 


treaty still contains more than 1,000 points of con- 
ch p 


tendon, but they have suggested such points could 
be resolved quickly if momentum builds towards 
an accord. 

One of the key issues remaining is whether Chi- 
na, which has been holding out for a provision for 
“peaceful nuclear explosions” for constructing ca- 
nals and other projects, wifi join with Britain. 
France, tbe United States and Russia in agreeing to 


a total ban on nuclear explosions. Since it is very 
difficult to ascertain whether nuclear explosions 
are for peaceful or military purposes, there is a 
heated debate as to whether nuclear tests should be 
banned altogether. 

In a message to the conference, US President Bill 
Clinton expressed his support for a comprehensive 
ban on nuclear weapons testing. “In over 2,000 ex- 
plosions in more than 20 locations, their deadly 
success was well established,” he said. However, a 
number of aspiring nuclear countries object to foe 
fact that the established nuclear countries would be 
able to rely on their nuclear stockpile even after a 
comprehensive test ban. 

Similarly, UN Secretary -General Boutros Ghali 
backed foe demands of foe Group of 21. “In tbe 
light of the adoption by foe Security Council of 
Resolution 984 and declarations by the nuclear- 
weapon states concerning both positive and neg- 
ative security assurances, [Third World demands] 
also must be carefully considered.” be wrote in a 
letter to the conference. “Transforming these uni- 
lateral declarations into a legally binding inter- 
national instrument would help allay the many un- 
derstandable concents of non-nuclear-weapon 
states.” 
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Rights under fire 


Both governments and non- 
governmental political groups are 
to blame for worsening human 
rights violations worldwide, writes 

Rachad Antonius 


Despite some timid moves towards more dem- 
ocratic systems here and there, the bunum rights 
situation in Third World countries is rather 
gloomy. Governments have not hesitated to use 
violent means of repression such as im- 
rnnent, torture and sometimes extra-judicial 
gs. Practically all governments on the Asian 
and African continents and in Latin America are 
guilty, to different degrees, of such violations. 

In China, for instance, dissidents have been im- 
prisoned, condemned to hard labour and sub- 
jected to harsh treatment; the cases of Harry Wu 
and Wei Jingseng have been widely reported in 
the press. In Burma, the leader of the opposition, 
Aung San Suu Kyi, has been freed after six years 
of house arrest, but violent confrontation with 
armed opposition groups have continued. 

In Nigeria, the government has brutally re- 
pressed the people in Oguniland who were ex- 
pressing their concerns about the environmental 
damage caused by the oil installations of Shell. 
Writer Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight other activists 
were executed on 10 November. These con- 
demnations to death after a mock trial have, of 
course, provoked a strong wave of criticism, to 
which Third World governments are increasingly 
sensitive. One pernicious effect of this state of af- 
fairs is that governments resort to killing activists 
on the spot where they are arrested and then claim 
that they opposed their arrest violently. This kind 
of extra-judicial killing has been on tbe rise in 
many Third World countries. 

This short list of violations illustrates a general 
trend, but only some cases make it to tbe inter- 
national headlines. Of course, not all cases of vi- 
olations are as brutal as the ones mentioned 
above. In most cases, the violations involve in- 
timidation. tbe closure of newspapers and foe fin- 
ing of their editors, and electoral fraud. 

Other forms of h uman rights violations are 
more subtle, and their long-term effects may even 
run much deeper — but they are not always seen 
as human rights issues. One type is associated 
with foe rise of religious fundamentalism — in all 
religions. The other is associated with tbe new ec- 
onomic world order. In 1995, violations of human 
rights deriving from these two factors were on foe 
increase. 

There is something common to all funda- 
mentalisms. Fundamentalists of all religions are 
absolutely convinced faar they bold foe ultimate 
and absolute truth, and that when they talk, it is 
foe voice of foe Almighty that speaks. Con- 
sequently, they believe that anyone who opposes 
them opposes God, and they, therefore, give 
themselves foe right to kill anybody who does not 
conform to their understanding of religion. 

Moreover, they feel insulted if they are com- 
pared to fundamentalists of other religions, be- 
cause they consider themselves not funda- 
mentalists, but true believers and the others to be 
in die wrong. This, too, is common. 

This is essentially a human rights issue, as fun- 
damentalists deny their fellow citizens the most 
fundamental rights — the right to think, the right 
to express their beliefs and the right to behave ac- 
cordingly. But tbe threat is compounded by an un- 
healthy process that obtains in most Third World 
countries and which develops more or less as fol- 
lows: fundamentalists organise themselves polit- 
ically to seize power, sometimes through elec- 
tions; governments react by repressing these 
political movements, usually by undemocratic 
means; these movements then claim that they are 
victims and that their human rights are violated. 
In their fights with the government, they do not 
hesitate to commit violence themselves against 
fellow citizens and they promote an ideology of 
excluding those who think differently — whether 
of the same religion or not 
Thus, we have witnessed the killings of journal- 
ists and teachers in Algeria by the Islamic Action 
Group (GIA) and attacks on thinkers across the 
globe. In Pakistan, people have been killed by an- 
gry crowds because they had wrongly been ac- 
cused of blasphemy, members of foe Muslim Ah- 
madiya sect have been particularly targeted, but 
they were not foe only ones. In several other 
countries, members of a minority religious group 
have been killed by political groups under various 
pretexts — usually that they have committed blas- 
phemy or been police informers. 

The international instruments defining human 
rights consider social and economic rights as fun- 
damental as basic liberties; without a minimum of 
bread assured, a human being can be subjected to 
a degree of humiliation that affects his funda- 
mental human dignity, and that is seen as a viola- 
tion of human rights. 

The problems of poverty in the Third World are 
compounded by structural adjustment policies, by 
virtue of which foe state promotes a free market 
that leaves many people falling through tbe holes 
of a non-existent social security net Such policies 
make victims among the most vulnerable groups 
in developed countries too, and particularly in the 
former Soviet bloc. 

In some cases, foe victims of such policies have 
been specific social groups. In Russia, it is wom- 
en who have been foe first to suffer from foe tran- 
sition to the open market system. In Bza2ih.9»re&. 
of children are homeless; street children have 
been killed because they were a nuisance to the 
business districts. Some of them have been ab- 
ducted and (tilled and their organs sold far med- 
ical transplants. 

Western democracies are not immune to these 
problems. Tbe state is increasingly withdrawing 
from responsibilities it once assumed. In every de- 
veloped country, tens of thousands of people are 
out of jobs; many fall on welfare, and tbe number 
of people under foe poverty line increases con- 
stantly. Some will argue that these do not con- 
stitute violations of human rights, at least not of 
foe same degree as those found in more aufoorrtar- 
ian systems. That may well be true, but, nev- 
ertheless, this situation represents a trend foot im- 
plies a loss of rights previously taken for granted. 

Moreover, the rise of fimdamentalism — of tbe 
Christian variety — and of xenophobic tendencies 
in many developing countries means that people 
seeking refuge there find it harder and harder to 
escape foe conditions that drove then away from 
their homes. Haitians, Mexicans and, more re- 
cently, Cubans arriving in foe United States as 
refiigees have found it more difficult to be ac- 
cepted and have sometimes been simply and sum- 
marily deported. 

Than; is no miracle cans to improve foe human 
rights situation in the world. But constant efforts 
to bring to light foe various violations, so as to 
permit prosecution of those convicted of such 
crimes, are one step in tbe right direction. Tbe 
other step is to question constantly the ideologies 
that justify foe domination of some people over 
others on the basis of gender, religion or ethnic 
identity. And finally, striving to establish foe rule 
of law in handling political opposition in Third 
World countries, even when this opposition is it- 
self violent and anti -democratic, is another step 
towards building a society that deserves to be 
called humane. 
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MAD no more 


While members of Hie Group of 21 countries, including the 
nations of the Non- Aligned Movement (NAM), participating 
in last week's Conference on Disarmament were pushing for 
a complete ban on nuclear weapons. Western nations 
liHnmwi hawed and tried to redirect the focus of die dis- 
cussions to merely banning nuclear testing. 

These industrialised nations, headed by the main nuclear 
powers with the exception of China, pledged their support for 
several nuclear test ban treaties, but balked at di sm a n tling 
their nuclear arsenal. This is on ironic stand to take in 

a conference on dis arm a m ent, further highlighting the irony 
behind last year’s debate on die Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. 

The reluctance of these developed nations to whole- 
heartedly subscribe to disarmament is indicative of the duplic- 
ity with which they approach global security matters. Always 
quick to point the finger at developing countries for allegedly 
lax. security measures, when the opportunity comes for the 
West to take a concrete step for stability and peace, one 
would have expected them to leap on it This, sadly, is not the 
case. 


At the height of the Cold War, the super-powers were all 
too eager to break free from the concept of Mutually Assured 
Destruction (MAD) and sought to hammer out the SALT I 
and SALT II treaties. But the collapse of the Soviet Union has 
served to redefine Western “security interests”. With four out 
of the five nuclear powers being members of NATO, the bal- 
ance of power has shifted tremendously in favour of the 
West Dismantling existing stockpiles would leave these 
countries at a disadvantage and all hut negate their ability to 
“walk softly and carry a big stick” 

But, forced to make concessions before the NAM na- 
tions and the developing world as proof of their commit- 
ment to promoting international security and stability, the 
nuclear powers would sooner sign a test ban treaty. It, af- 
ter all, would force them to sacrifice nothing while al- 
lowing them to continue to blame emerging and de- 
veloping nations for being conduits for bomb-grade 
u ranium . In the best tradition of Western brinkmanship, 
this move is a coup. It is also foolhardy and likely to 
blow up in their face. 
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Redrawing the 



map 


Where docs Egypt stand as we pre- 


pare to enter the 21st century? 
are we to believe? Should we take 
note of those who claim that Egypt 
is to be stranded by the march of 
progress, or lend an ear to the peo- 
ple who insist that in tire blink of an 
eye we can bridge the ever widening 
gulf between foe Third and First 
worlds? 

Egypt is, admittedly, not a country 
rich in natural resources. It does, 
however, have a wealth of human re- 
sources. Egypt also possesses unique 
geographical assets and an in- 
comparable depth of histoiy. Taken 


together these three factors certainly 


give us cause fix’ optimism. 
proper management they should en- 
sure that we are able to enter the next 
century with optimism. 

We cannot, however, take refuge in 
blind hope. Our optimism must be 
tempered by the realisation that for 


Ibrahim Nafie 

outlines the changes 
necessary in our 
understanding of 
development if 
Egypt is to enter the 
next century as a 
fairer and less 
divided society 



Egypt to be able to assume her right- 
fid pla 


place in the coming century we 

must first examine what is actually 
possible, objectively evaluating the 
options we face so that we can en- 
sure that we make the best choices. 

Egypt possesses no great mineral or 
petroleum wealth. Cultivable land is 
scarce and water supplies are barely 
sufficient to meet our present needs. 
Any future expansion in the area of 
land under cultivation will require a 
radical change in patterns of water 
consumption. 

Given these facts it is imperative 
that we transcend the prevalent, but 
unfortunately narrow, perspectives on 
development that relate progress to 
relative advantages in the possession 
of natural resources. The real chal- 
lenge Egypt feces, as the present cen- 


tury draws to a dose, is to re- 
formulate its development strategies 
fn such a way as to negotiate the con- 
flicting claims of a b urge on in g pop- 
ulation on limited resources. 

The challenge, then, is to transform 
what might appear a weakness — a 
growing population — into a strength. 
And this requires that we undertake a 
number of urgent reforms. It is imper- 
ative that we overhaul our education 
and improve the m ec hanism s 
might ensure a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits that will 
accrue from enhanced development. 

We must urgently address the dis- 
crepancy between levels of in- 
vestments and services in the govem- 
orates. For example, per capita 
investment averages less than LE200 
per annum in the govemorates of Fay- 
oum, Giza and AI-Menotifiya, while it 
is more than LE2,000 in Cairo, Qal- 


ioubiya, Port Said and Aswan.- The 
contrast becomes even sharper when 
we look at the figures from Sinai and 
the Red Sea, where the per capita - 
share of investment is LE 10,343 and 
LE6.9 13 respectively. While econom- . 
ic liberalisation places investment de- 
cisions largely in the bands of private 
business, the government has an 
important role to play in offsetting 
current imbalances. 

Egypt’s infrastructure has de- 
veloped as unevenly as patterns of in- 
vestment. Take wafer supply as an 
example: per capita consumption of 
fresh water in Cairo is 604 litres per 
day, as opposed to less than 100 li- 
tres in 10 provincial govemorates 
stretching from Qena in Upper Egypt 
to Menoufiya in the Delta. Similarly, 
per capita consumption of electrical 
power in Cairo is 1,195 kwts as com- 
pared to an average of less than 250 


kwts in eight govemorates in both 
Upper and Lower Egypt. Sewage 
systems serve 70S per cent of Cai- 
ro’s population, compared ' to less 
than 10 per cent of the residents of 
11 provincial govemorates.' ■ % . 

Equally distressing is the situation 
that prevails with respect to access to 
education. High -school -age children 
enjoy & 70 per cent registration rate 
in Cairo and Fort Said compared to 
less than SO per cent in many other 
govemorates. 

All the figures cited above under- 
score the feet that a large segment of 
the country’s population is deprived 
of its fair share of the benefits that 
come with development 
such an inequitable distribution 
.wealth and sendees has become a 
nutter of urgency — it is driven less 
by fee imperatives of economic good 
sense than by the detire to ensure so- 



A parliament for the world 


During his last visit to Cairo in 
the final week of 199S, Dr Bou- 
tros Boutros-Ghali met with the 
members of Al-Ahram’s Centre 
for Political and Strategic Stud- 
ies, which he headed for many 
years before becoming Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 
The meeting focused on the prob- 
lems now feeing the world organ- 
isation, more specifically, how 
the ongoing celebrations of its fif- 
tieth anniversary con be used to 
update its structure in line with 
the requirements of the post- 
bipolar world game. 

As fee discussion proceeded to 
address ways and means of re- 
vamping fee UN, I proposed that 
an idea worth considering is the 
creation of a world parliament un- 
der its aegis, elected directly by 
ail citizens of the world, exactly 
as the European Union has a Eu- 
ropean Parliament, side by side 
with the national parliaments of 
its member states. 

Naturally, fee proposal will re- 


Has the time come for a world parliament along 
the lines of the European parliament, but ex- 
tending to represent humankind as one in- 
divisible unit? Mohamed Sid-Ahmed dis- 
cusses why the issue has become relevant 


quire a great deal of time and ef- 
fort tx 


to be translated into reality, 
but I believe it has many merits 
as we stand on the threshold of a 
new millennium. As I see it, a 
world parliament would respond 
to the requirements of an age in 
which many of the givens we 
once took for grained are chang- 
ing: 

• The Nation-state is no longer 
ti» exclusive cornerstone of the 
world system, with fee assump- 
tion of inviolable state sov- 
ereignty lying at its very heart 
coming uncter challenge from 


many quarters. Modem tech- 
nology provides great powers 
with fee to violate the ter- 
ritorial integrity of any state; 
Chernobyl proved that state fron- 
tiers do not protect states from a 
nuclear breakdown in other 
states; ecological pollution knows 
no boundaries; etc. 

■ If it hopes to reflect foe new 
realities accurately, tile United 
Nations, which represent the 
world system, cannot proceed ac- 
cording to a rationale that rec- 
ognises, only die natiop-state as a 
valid frame of reference, but must 
adopt new frames of reference 
which regard humankind as a glo- 
bal entity, an integral whole tran- 
scending tiie Limitations of fee na- 
tion-state. And for fee citizens of 
that entity to be democratically 
represented by a body 
their collective interests, a wc 
parliament elected directly by 
them is necessary. 

• The parameters of inter- 
national law are no longer defined 
in terms of the nation-state alone. 
The UN has had to enact a Law of 
the Sea, laws for outer space, etc.. 
International conferences are in- 
creasingly addressing issues of a 
planetary dimension, that is, is- 
sues which cut across borders to 


presuppose some sort of planetary 
citizenship transcending the na- 
tion-state (women, pollution, pov- 
erty, population, etc.). 

- In a way, the federal structure 
of the United States can serve as 
a model in miniature for the con- 
stitutional structure we are pro- 
poring for the entire planet, with 
tiie states of the Union compar- 
able to the states of the world and, 
the US Congress (and more spe- 
cifically, fee House of Repre- 
sentatives) to the World Parlia- 
ment, Elections to Congress.<are ; 
direct, irrespective of the rel- 
atively independent legal pre- 
rogatives enjoyed by the states of 
fee Union. Within tins frame of 
reference, blades and other Amer- 
ican minority communities have 
been able to acquire many of feetr 
civil rights. Such a system does 
not necessarily fevour the priv- 
ileged at the expense of fee poor 
and the marginalised. 

• A world parliament which 
would respect the anti-apartheid 
principle of ‘one person-one 
vote’, will give the South a much 
more authoritative voice in wodd 
affaire. Even if the world parlia- 
ment enjoys only limited pre- 
rogatives to start wife, which is 
likely to be the case, it will boost 


fee moral if not the material au- 
thority of fee South, becoming a 
balancing factor against tbs all- 
exclusive authority of the great 
powers in the United Nations to- 
day arid reducing the gap between 
North and South. It will also help 
democratise world organisations 
and institutions. 

It can be argued, of coarse, that 
a world parliament along these 
lines will fevour states like China 
and India at the expense of great 
powers like France and England, 
because the criterion in repre- 
sentation will be tiie . sheer , num- 
ber of citizens in each. ...in- 
dependent state, a criterion which 
will work against the developed 
countries wife limited popula- 
tions. But feat is precisely why 
this proposal is not only useful 
but also deeply democratic, be- 
cause if. would -help redress. a bat 
arice tilted sharply m Javour of 
developed societies whose qual- 
itative edge effectively neutral- 
ises the quantitative edge of the 
less developed. 

The sustainability of any post- 
bipolar world order will depend 
on narrowing the gap between 
North and South. A world parlia- 
ment genuinely concerned wife 
impro v i ng the' lot of all its con- 
stituents will help do just that Af- 
ter all, ‘post-bipolar’ should mean 
a ’multi-’, or better still, a ‘non- 
polar * world order; certainly not a 
‘uni-polar’ world order where, a 
few are more equal than - the rest 
And how' better to achieve that 
than through fee proposed wodd 
parliament? 


Distant minarets 

By Naguib Mahfouz 



1 have fifed memories 
of the time when, at 
the age of seven, I first 
fasted m Ramadan. I 
would climb to the 
rooftop of our house 
and stare at fee min- 
aret . of Al-Hussein 
Mosque, waiting for 
the . imam to announce 
fee. end of the fast at 
sunset During my 
childhood - Ramadan 
was the on|y time of 
tiie year I was allowed 
out in fee. evenfogs.to. play with my friends. 

What 1 miss during Ramadan today is the 
atmosphere I used to encounter in the district 
ofAl-Hossein where I lived as a child. Xu tiie 
past, after iftar, it was. customary for wealthy , 
Jampies to sponsor evening gatherings .where . 
songs and verses in honour of the prophet 
would be xecited and performed. Others 
would open their homes to visitors, inviting 
people ni .to bear Qur’anic readings from 
sunset till sunrise. Readers , of the Qur’an 
would move fro m one house to fee next, and 
their voices would resound with a rich tim- 
bre that could not be further away from the 
distorted sounds one bears today, amplified 
over microphones and loudspeakers, a ca- 
cophony possessing neither rhythm nor ca- 
dence. 

Ramadan. In my mind it will always be 
Indeed to lively evenings, enjoyable con- 
versations, pleasant gatherings arid Qur’anic 
readings feat refreriied and enriched my life. 


Based ort an interview 
by Mohamed Sahnawy. 


*7&e predd *7fcd 7Vee& By Gafal Nassar A Palestinian state 


THE PALESTINIAN elections 
continued to occupy pride' of 
place in Egyptian press com- 
mentary this week. Most com- 
mentators felt that the elections 
were a real start towards the 
creation of an independent Pal- 
estinian state. 

On Saturday Abdn Mubash- 
er wrote a commentary in Al- 
Ahram, entitled “And the Pal- 
estinian reply came”, in which 
he said feat the election results 
negated the claims of op- 
ponents of peace both Pal- 
estinian and non-Palestinian: 
“In light of tire election results, 
it is not acceptable that anyone 
should cast doubt on the Pal- 
estinian people’s stance on 
peace or on tire leadership of 
Yasser Arafat. Over the last 
few years, and fee last year in 
particular, there have been in- 
tensive attarire on the man his 
mission and per- 


in this oo-going conflict?” 

Also on Saturday in Al- 
Ahram, Ahmed Nafie wrote a 
long article on the results of fee 
elections and their potential ef- 
fects on negotiations with fee 
Israelis. He said in part: The 
Palestinian voter has gone to 
tiie polling booths fully under- 
standing the meaning of these 
elections. The elected council, 
whose members au t omatically 
become members of the Pal- 
estinian National Council, will 
join the elected president in 
holding the final stage of talks 
scheduled for next May. The 
council will also contribute to 
laying fee basis for the. creation 
of the Palestinian state. 

“One of the council's first 
acts will be to pur forward the 
question of Jerusalem and en- 
courage the trend feat the holy 
city should become the joint- 


elected President of the Pal- 
estinian National Authority. 
The Palestinians now have an 
elected council for self-rule, 
ministers, police and an ad- 
ministrative machinery. Is this 
not definite proof that the Pal- 
estinian people are exercising 
their political rights and that 
they are now a nation wife land 
and a governing authority — 
the makings of a state? Those 
who opposed the Oslo accord 
and branded it treason, setting 
themselves up as the only true 
nationalists, do they not now 
realise that they have mis- 
calculated? Do they not feel 
shame for levelling accusations 
at those making histoiy? Is this 
not the moment to remember 
Anwar El-Sadat, tins maker of 
histoiy, who endured abuse and 
the stupidity of minds unable to 
comprehend the truth?” 
In Saturday’s 


‘The Palestinians nan have an elected £££&£■£ 
him of treason. Yet council and an administrative machin- tide inquiring 

ery. Is tins not definite proof that the Pal- SSfSf.tt 

their president and estinian people are exercising their polit- phase in which a 
icai tights and that they are now. a nation s£ate “ 

all tiie accusations , .«* , , established, or 

levelled against With land and a governing authority? merely a one in 

h bn.” Ragab El Banna which Israeli 

In his column in — . domination • 

Al-Ahram, 


tober magazine -on Sunday: 
“Despite various Palestinian 
opinions an fee role of the leg- 
islative council and its efficacy, 
what these elections have 
shown is the end of an era full 
of pain and the beginning of an- 
other full of hope and anticipa- 
tion. After the elections, tiie 
FNA has changed from a rev- 
olutionary leadership to a legal 
one. It has moved from revolu- 
tion to state The make-up of 
this state has been completed 
' by the presence of a legislative 
authority vested in -the leg- 
islative council and an. ex- 
ecutive authority represented 
by the elected bead of the PNA 
and his ministers, as well as the 
independent judiciary.” 

In fee Thursday edition of AI- 
Wafd, daily mouthpiece of the 
liberal Warn Party, Abdel-Aziz 
Mohamed wrote an. article, en- 
titled “A Nation ■ 

rises from the 


and other countries. . 

“Our congratulations to fee 
persevering Palestinian people 
and to President Yasser Af- 
afet_. The road ahead may be 
long and arduous raid foil of 
mines and ambushes but the 
peqple will inevitably raise 
their frags on the walls of holy 
Jerusalem as a capital for their 
state — tins provided they pre- 
serve their 1 national unity, their 
democracy and the- in- 
dependence of thefrdetris^^ 

In Rose ELYoussef an Sun- 
day Ahmed Hamroush wrote 
an article entitled: “At last, 
Yasser Arafat President" in 
.which he recalls a conversation 
with Arafat in 1984: “I re- 
member something he said 
when we were discussing hold- 
ing an international conference 
in' Cairo in 1984' in solidarity 
with the Palestinian people's 


liberated and free elections 
have been'held, leading to the 
formation of a legislative coun- 
cil in Palestine. Tens of thou- 
sands of Palestinian flags have 
been raised to fulfil the dream 
of Yasser Arafat who will, we 
hope, continue the final stage of 
the negotiations.” 

In ^Mussawar magazine 
fee satirical writer Mahmond 
H-Saadanl wrote an article en- 
titled, “CcTigratulations, Ar- 
afat” in which he said: “Con- 
gratulations to Yasser Arafat 
who fulfilled most of his 
dreams but who still has a long 
road ahead of him to fulfil the 
rest of his dreams, namely a 
Palestinian state wife Jerusalem 
as its caprtaL If fee Palestinian 
state is Arafat’s responsibility. 
East Jerusalem is fee re- 
sponsrbilily of fee Arab states 
and Islamic nations in generaL 
— : — They should all 


4S!s to ‘The Palestinian, voter has gone to the Sf* ^ 
what has tatei polling booths fully understanding the. there can be no 


meaning of these elections. The elected “o^aiisation wife 
state “The Pal- Council Will join the elected president lationsorfreemar- 
-«Hn5»n people laying basis for the creation of ^ or tourism or 

m place J any form of coop- 


Salab 

Moatasser wrote on Saturday 
predicting a new wave of at- 
tacks against Arafat in fee 
coming days: ‘Talk will reach 
a crescendo in the coming 
few days over the cancella- 
tion of the article pertaining 
to the destruction of Israel in 
the Palestinian national char- 
ter. In order to delete fee ar- 
ticle, Arafat needs fee approv- 
al of two-thirds of fee 
Palestinian National Council. 
It is not logical that two par- 
ties should negotiate peaceful 
coexistence when one party is 
committed in writing to de- 
stroying fee other. But who 
says that logic plays any part 


capital of both Palestine and Is- 
rael. In other words East Je- 
rusalem should become the 
capital of Palestine while West 
Jerusalem should become fee 
capital of Israel. Other actions 
will involve outstanding issues 
such as refugee rights, fee re- 
moval of Israeli settlements and 
ownership of land »nd water. In 
addition there is fee question of 
internal security, which will 
gain in importance in fee com- 
ing phase, for the sake of stabfl- 
rty.dming fee final sta t u s m l k s." 

In his weekly article in Oc- 
tober magazine, Editor-m- 
Chief Ragab El-Bamu wrote: 
“Yasser Arafat has become fee 


forms. 

He said in part: * 2 Wtfe all fee 
popular support h& has re- 
ceived, Yasser Arafar can now 
wage fee difficult battle ahead. 
Arafat has succeeded in lead^ 
mg his people over the past 30 
years and we hope feat he will 
now lay fee basis for fee in- 
dependent state which every- 
one dreams of. We do not wish 
to see the elections become a 
dividing line; merely high- 
lighting fee end of a phase of 
Israeli domination, ana the start 
of another. We think it is a dif-. 
ficult task but believe that wife 
the support ofhis people Arafat 
can overcome an difficulties." 

Mariam Rubin wrote in Oe- 


estxoian 

fe^SrSjrtefiw the Palestinian state 

theirstate and pro- 
ceeded along - a 
path feat could be 


Ahmed Nafie 


arduous and long, but which m 
the flicker of an eye is trans- 
forming them into a nation? 
There is not one nation' in our 
region which has not undergone 
a similar transformation. * 
Egypt in 1922 gained a re- 
stricted independence which 
left it in a state of self-rule only. 
The commander of the army in 
those days was British and so 
was the commander of fee po- 
lioE. In every ministry there was 
a British adviser who was in r&- 
aliiy the mmister. And even in 
ihe judiciary there were foreign 
judges- Thera were restrictions 
on fee parliament's powers. It 
was fee same wife Jordan, Iraq 


tight to *£i£<teemunatioh. He 
declined to attend after opposi- 
tion -warnings feat he should 
not deepen cooperation wife 
Egypt whose diplomatic re- 
lations wife most Arab capitals 
were cut at the tune. ’ 

“Arafat said to me, ‘I would 
like to fly now to Cairo but I 
want everyone to join me on 
tins trip to fee capital of fee 
Arab world.’ He continued, ‘I 
look forward to the day .when 
even a small piece of Pal- 
estinian territory is liberated so 
feat we can raise our flag over 
.xtl. .and fee future is ours*. " 
“And today, Palestinian land , 
dries and villages have been 


eration unless Je- 
rusalem comes un- 
der Arab 

sovereignty.” 


In an obvious crack at tiie ex- 
pense .of Jordan’s King Huss- 
ein, E l-Saarfani goes' on: “A 
certain someone mighr ask: 
bow can this be achieved after 
he has bolstered his relations 
with Israel and striven to es- 
tablish free areas and tourism 
beaches and - international air- 
ports? And this, in addition to 
tiie creation of a new Middle 
East pact. between Jordan, fe- 
ted, Turkey and Iraq after a 
coup d’tett in Baghdad. 

**T7us new p act will not be 
WOTth fee paper it is .written bn 
P Egypt distances herself from 
it and if Damascus refuses to 
jo® it” 









dal justice prevails. It is catei nly n o 
coincidence feat terrorism has taken 
root in precisely thosegovenwnHBS 
tuat are most disadvaraaged- ' . 

Both fee government aod te pres- 
idency have repeatedly Stressed the 
heed to enhance social justi ce. S ever- 
si large projects have been mstjgated 
xo turn such desires into a reamy , the 
most ambitious being die IJtoraiHi 
Project for fee Development o f Upper 
Egypt and the National Project for tire 
Development of fee Sin ai - It win, 
however, be some time before such 
' projects begin to bear fruit- 

m assessing the progress of soot 
long term projects we must bear in 
mind that instances freque ntly w ise 
when decision makers are forced to 
deviate from their o rigin al jtia ns. 

- They are subject to any number of 
pressures, from organised groups and 
CTy gned institutions and businesses, 
all of wham crave a larger share of 
the cake. In the competition among 
the govemorates for a greater stake in 
the profits of devetopmdit, the re- 
. gjons with the largest urban cont- 
. inanities, particularly tiie capital city, 
inevitably have the upper band. The 
majority of Egypt's politicians, jour- 
nalists and opinion makers are res- 
idents of Cairo. The capital's citizens, 
by virtue of their dose proximity to 
centres of power, are able to influence 
the decision making process in a for 
1 mine direct way than is the case in 


development projects 
piaffe that gnr ram mftnt resist the ten- 
dency, promoted by special interest 
groups, to fevour large urban con- 
glomerations over less densely pop- 
ulated areas. 
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Dreams 

and 

nightmares 

Irrespective of objections 
raised by those Palestinian 
factions opposed to die Oslo 
agreements, the outcome of 
the recent elections in the 
West Bank and the Gaga Strip 
indicates that the majority of 
the Palestinian people are de- 
termined to pursue the path of 
peace. 

When President Yasser Ar- 
afat met with President Hosts, 
Mubarak in Cairo following 
the elections, he was visibly 
more confident and relaxed 
than on earlier occasions. His 
manner and expression 
served to confirm that the first 
seeds of statehood had been 
sown. His election as head of 
the Palestinian Authority, 
combined with the election of 
the legislative council, was 
tantamount to a vote of con- 
fidence in die viability of self 
rule. For Arafat the result of 
the vote constitutes a green 
light, signalling that be 
should go on in his attempts 
to capitalise on the benefits 
that have accrued as a result 
of past struggles. In the next 
two to three yeans, then, we 
can surmise that Mr Arafat 
will expect to see a change in 
his position. He will not re- 
main forever the president of 
the Pales tinian National Au- 
thority. Sooner, rather than 
later, he will be president of 
the state ofPalestine. 

Arafat, as he remarked re- 
cently in the presence of 


to dream. Unfortunately 
Peres Arafat's dreams may 
appear less a reverie than a 
nightmare. Nonetheless, there 
can be little doubting that, 
however badly the Israeli 
prime minister sleeps, the 
seeds of Palestinian statehood 
have begun to germinate, it is 
also likely that they will not 
take long to flower. 

In his recent address to a 
gathering of writers and jour- 
nalists in Cairo, attended by 
Foreign Minister Amr Mous- 
sa. Arafat appeared confident 
that those Palestinian groups 
that bad opposed the Oslo 
agreements had undergone a 
radical change. A new Pal- 
estinian reality would, Arafat 
insisted, emerge. And it 
would emerge in such a man- . . 
ner as to' impose itself on ' 
those Israeli extremists who 
app ear incapable of realising 
that Gaza and Jericho are not, 
as Begin and Shamir used to 
assert, Judea and Samaria. 

Arafat, though entitled to 
his dreams, also realises that 
the road ahead will not be 
without obstacles. And first 
among the hurdles he will 
have to negotiate are Israeli 
demands for a change in the 
Palestinian National .Charter 
involving the dropping of ar- 
ticles that call for the de- 
struction of Israel Arafat 
maintains that such a change 
is no more than a formality 
given that the terms em- 
bodied in the Oslo agree- 
ments represent a legal and 
practical omission of all ar- 
ticles in the Palestinian Na- 
tional Charter to which tire Is- 
raelis object 

Today Israelis and Pal- 
estinians recognise one - an- 
other in an unprecedented 
manner. Such recognition is 
backed by international 
agreements that are in turn 
supported by the world’s 
powers. Recognition, then, is 
no longer an issue. What is an 
issue though is whether the 
articles be dropped before Is- 
rael fulfils its oxnmitments 
over withdrawal, re- 
deployment, the release of 
prisoners, the return of lead- 
ers of Palestinian factions, 
and the commencement of the 
final stage of negotiations. 

While insisting on the re- 
moval of articles it finds of- 
fensive in the charter, farad 
continues to build Jewish set- 
tlements on the Occupied 
Terriiaries. Recent reports in- 
dicate that the Israeli bousing 
minister is seeking to build 
settlements to house Jewish 
extremists in the West Bank, 
near Ramallah, at precisely 
the moment that final status 
negotiations have arrived on 


will, of course, address foe 
question of clearing settle- 
ments in foe Occupied Ter- 
ritories. 

Such reports can only in- 
dicate that Israel remains un- 
committed to establishing a 
final peace with foe Pal- 
estinians and that, if nego- 
tiations have been fraught 
with difficulties till now, such 
difficulties will appear as 
nothing when compared to 
those that will be ercbuntered 
during the final status nego- 
tiations. Within soda a sce- 
nario it is imperative that we- 
stress — as Amr Moussa re- 
center bag — — that from an 
Arab standpoint com- 
prehensive peace can onfy 
materialise if foe Palestinians 
are allowed to exercise flteir 
right to sdf-dedoxnination 
through foe emergence of a 
Palestinian state. 





Soqfld&X 

A growing theocracy 

The Egyptian state is not a secular state and the conflict be- 
tween the state and foe Islamist trend consists, essentially, of a 
struggle as to who should exercise hegemony. 

Take foe constitution, foe second article of which stipulates 
Islamic short 'a as the main source of legislation. The authority 
referred to in ascertaining the compatibility of new laws with 
the ordinances of shari 'a has become none other than foe 
state's religious institutions, especially AJ-Azhar. This means 
that it is foe latter which exercises censory power over the Peo- 
ple's Assembly — a situation which violates foe most im- 
portant principle of any secular, democratic state. 

Hardly surprising, then, to find that foe state regularly resorts 
to men of religion to justify its policies. For instance, in order 
to justify amendments to the agrarian reform laws, the govern- 
ment soogbr a ruling from the Sheikh of AJ-Azhar invalidating 
certain clauses on foe grounds of their incompatibility with sha- 
ri'a. The same process happened with the draft of the new 
housing law. Shari 'a was cited as the justification for the am- 
mendments which will allow foe owners of buildings to evict 
longstanding tenants. 

Religious institutions now exercise an unprecedented level of 
power, a recent example was the ease with which Al-Azhar 
aborted attempts to legally prohibit female 
circumcision. 

Similarly, following the outcry that sur- 
rounded foe resort to hesba in an attempt to 
forcibly divorce a university professor from 
his wife, the Ministry of Justice has formulat- 
ed a draft law that must be like manna from 
heaven to even the most ardent Islamist. In- 
stead of banning hesba and so mitigating foe 
damage that can be done by its wanton ap- 
plication, the new draft law generalises foe 
device and enshrines foe right of every citizen 
to resort to it 



This mi eek’s Soapbox speaker is a professor 
of law at Ain Shams University, and former 
professor at the UN University in Tokyo. ,ssa 
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The truth behind the words 

Practicalities, as evinced on the ground, have dictated the peace process up to the Palestinian 
elections, rather than the words of treaties. And they wilf continue to do so, argues Lutfi El-Kholi 


In spite of the continued Israeli blockade of 
the area subject to the Palestinian Authority, 
as defined by die directly negotiated Pal- 
estinian-lsraeli peace settlement, foe Pal- 
estinian inhabitants of this territory have at 
last been able to create a new reality through 
organising executive and legislative elec- 
tions. They have, in short, taken the first prac- 
tical steps toward building an independent 
state. 

How can this have happened given that foe 
Oslo agreement, which provided the context 
for last week’s elections, makes no reference 
whatsoever to sneb an entity? 

It has happened, of course, as a result of an 
ongoing process, the impetus for which has 
beau furnished by die Palestinian people 
themselves. As early as 1974 the Palestinian 
National Council announced that it would es- 
tablish a national authority on any territory 
liberated from foe occupying forces. 

The Oslo agreement aid its appendices 
necessarily, contain a number of mechanisms 
that could act to faring such an entity into be- 
ing. One such is the provision stipulating the 
bolding of elections zn order to establish foe 
organisational structures of a Palestinian Au- 
thority founded upon the will of the people. 
In accepting tins provision die Israelis per- 
force accepted the principle that it is foe peo- 
ple who constitute die sole source of author- 
ity in a. society and nation, and only the 
representatives of the people can be le- 
gitimately empowered to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of international agreements. 

It fa in Israel’s interests that the Palestinian 
'National Authority, with whom ft will share 


the responsibility of implementing agree- 
ments, should have credibility, stability and 
power, not only endorsed fry popular support 
but sanctioned by international law and le- 
gitimised by a credible constitutional edifice. 
In other words Israel wanted to ensure, before 
embarking on negotiations for a final settle- 
ment, that its Palestinian counterpart would 
be a fully competent, functioning entity, ca- 
pable of entering the final phase of nego- 
tiations with popular support and inter- 
national backing. Elections woe foe only 
means of guaranteeing this. 

It is also in Israel’s interests that foe Na- 
tional Authority, whose executive and leg- 
islative representatives were elected by the 
Palestinian people, comes to enjoy re- 
sponsibility and acceptance not just locally 
but on a regional and international level Giv- 
en this need Israel had little choice but to al- 
low international and regional observers to 
monitor the conduct and integrity of foe elec- 
tions. Yet foe vast number of international 
observers simply served to underwrite foe 
enormous importance that the international 
community attached to these elections. 

No one could deny that there has bear a 
radical alteration in foe character of the Pal- 
estinian party betweenl993, when ft signed 
foe Oslo agreement with Israel, and now. The 
Palestinians are no longer “just the PLO”. 
The Palestinians are now represented by a na- 
tional political authority elected by foe peo- 
ple within a framework recognised as le- 
gitimate both within acri outside the region. 

Like many earlier events in the history of 
foe Palestinian liberation movement, the re- 


cent elections have revealed that there is no 
real alternative to a peaceful negotiated set- 
tlement. Yet the seeming narrowness of foe 
text belies foe extent of manoeuvrability it al- 
lows both sides in implementing its articles 
on the ground. Necessity, always die mother 
of invention, certainly fosters a creative inter- 
pretation of foe written word. 

IsraeC faced with demands of the primary 
and transitional phases of the agreement, 
tried — is perhaps still trying — to bend the 
texts to its needs. Israel early announced that 
it would not be foie to fulfil its obligations 
according to the schedule specified in the 
agreement because foe dates did not respect 
religious considerations. Then it quibbled 
about foe quantity and quality of foe Pal- 
estinian police force, foe withdrawal and re- 
deployment of Israeli armed forces and the 
size and definition of the areas that would be 
subject to autonomous rule. Yet despite all its 
prevarication, Israel soon found itself caught 
between foe practical need for a peaceful set- 
tlement and its opposing desire to restrict foe 
actual scope and efficacy of foe written 
agreement It had to opt for one thing or foe 
other, it bad to choose between abandoning 
the peace process or proceeding to translate 
foe real need fora settlement into some prac- 
tical measures. Israel — or rather the Labour 

S v eminent — after some hesitation opted 
the latter course. 

The Palestinians too have opted to follow 
the same course, choosing to deal with 
thorny issues practically. When, for example, 
the Palestinians were faced with objections, 
supported by foe US, to independent Pal- 


estinian representation at foe conference they 
bowed to exigency and accepted to join the 
Jordanians as a single team. Later, when the 
opportunity to conduct closed direct Pal- 
estmian-lsraeU negotiations arose the Pal- 
estinians agreed that their negotiators would 
not be official representatives of foe PLO. 
Yet once the negotiations led to an agreement 
it was signed in foe name of the PLO. And it 
was foe PLO leadership who entered the au- 
tonomous territories, exercising national 
functions in a realistic spirit. 

By foe time of the elections foe leadership 
of foe Palestinian people in foe Occupied Ter- 
ritories had already participated in foe com- 
plex process of adapting the written text to 
their practical needs. They had also realised 
that active participation in foe elections 
would help create other new realities that 
would further the cause of an independent 
state. 

The elections themselves are indicative of 
the positive spirit that currently pervades. 
Voter turn out was extremely high, in spite of 
calls for a boycott and other impediments. In 
foe West Bank and Gaza respectively, 75 and 
85 per cent of the registered voters turned out 
to cast foetr ballots. Virtually unanimous sup- 
port — 88 per cent of foe votes — went to 
Yasser Arafat, senior representative of the 
Palestinian leadership which, after more than 
30 continuous years of national struggle, had 
had the courage to brave foe risks of a polit- 
ical settlement amidst a rapidly changing 
world. Fatah, the paramilitary branch which 
launched the Palestinian revolution in 1965 
and which remained the backbone of the PLO 


and the Intifada, won 66 out of the 88 seats 
on foe legislative council That the elections 
were monitored by a large team of inter- 
national observers adds weight to these im- 
pressive results. 

The implications are enormous. In their 
first freely conducted exercise of autonomy 
the Pales tinian people have demonstrated 
their overwhelming support for the settle- 
ment They have confirmed the legitimacy of 
Fatab's historic struggle, from its very be- 
ginnings to foe moment citizens of the West 
Bank and Gaza flocked to the voting booths 
in order to elect their first legislative as- 
sembly and leader of foe National Authority. 
And having done so they have created the ap- 
propriate climate for foe objective realisation 
of self determination, via the negotiations for 
foe final settlement, in spite of all die re- 
strictions — in some cases ambiguity — of 
the written agreement At foe same time a 
legislative power has been created that is ca- 
pable of directing and monitoring foe ex- 
ecutive branch of foe National Authority . 

These elections have confirmed foe prin- 
ciple of plurality. There is scope for conflict 
between the executive and opposition, though 
such conflict will be regulated by foe leg- 
islative council in a manner that does not de- 
tract from foe democratic operation of the 
new system and does not obstruct the tasks 
necessary in building a nation . 

Much has yetto be done, bur foe real battle 
is on foe ground. It is no longer fought in 
terms of beady rhetoric. No one has their 
head in foe clouds. Feet are firmly planted on 
the ground. 


Palestine: transition and transformation 


1 was an international monitor observing foe 20 January 
Palestinian elections. On election day 7 covered over two 
dozen polling stations in the Khan Younis district of Gaza. 
It was one of foe most remarkable and moving events I 
lave ever bad the privilege to witness. So many people and 
scenes left strong impressions on me. Here is one: 

At each poll we were asked to observe whether election, 
laws were being violated. One such law provided that an il- 
literate voter could ask for and receive assistance from 
someone else, but a literate person could assist only three 
soda illiterate voters. At one poll I observed a small girl as- 
sisting an older woman with hex ballot A few minutes lat- 
er I saw the same giri assisting an even older woman. After 
another few minutes I saw the same giri helping a mm At 
that point I fidt I should speak to her. 

I asked her age. She was 1 2. 1 asked what she was doing. 
She replied that since she was the only member of her en- 
tire family who could read, her parents- had asked her to ac- 
company them to the polls to help them vote. She was 
proud of her accomplishments, as her parents were proud 
rirat they had an opportunity to vote. 

The recent Palestinian elections were significant for the 
profound impact they had on internal Palestinian politics. 
They were, in a real sense, a second Palestinian Intifada, a 
psychologically self-Khexatisg and politically transforming 
event. 

While some observers and commentators have looked 
only at foe outcome of foe elections, it is most important to 
note the social dynamism of the process. The elections 
have created a new and well-deserved self-confidence 
among foe Palestinian officials and bureaucrats who im- 
plemented them. From a technical perspective, the elec- 
tions wee a mar vel. In Jess than one month, 7,000 teachers 
were recruited and organised in teams to register voters. In 
a comprehensive sweep of foe West Bank and Gaza, over 
1,000,000 Palestinians were registered — over 95 per cent 
of ail those eligible to vote! 

Within the same short time, the Palestinian election 
warm were able to establish the procedures and laws gov- 
erning foe campaign period and foe election, rtself. They 
also managed to demarcate foe electoral districts and pol- 
ling stations, and train the teams winch would supervise 
fog voting and count the ballots. These enormous chal- 
lenges were met in so short a period of time because in 
every instance Palestinians were forced to react to an ex- 
ternal factor foe negotiations with the Israelis were an in- 
trusive prerequisite. 

Many of foe objections foot have beat raised regarding 
foe process leading up to foe election are tm&iriy placed at 

ft is trufiT^br example, that Palestinian officials 
made changes at what appeared to be foe last minute — 
but in many instances they were responding to foe nego- 
tiating process which imposed conditions and timetables 
on the entire electoral process. 

Although foe conduct of foe ejections was largely free, 
they were stifl not free elections in the sense that Pal- 
estinians are not yet a free people. In fact, this may have 
been foe first ejection of iG kind: a free clectionamong a 
people who still lack sovereignly and live encircled by mil- 
itary occupation. Thus, many aspectsof these elections 
were distorted by continuing Israeli domination which im- 
posed limits cm Palestinian freedoms and necessitated 
compromises which the Palestinians were forced to accept 


James Zogby, having acted as “international observer” in the recent 
Palestinian elections, hails them as a second Intifada, a transforming 
event in Palestinian history, and the first step towards full statehood 


in order to have the elections in the first place. 

Same issues can be best understood when seen in this 
context take, for example, the complaint foal candidates 
did not receive equal time on Palestinian television and ra- 
dio. Since the PNA was only able to secure the right to op- 
erate one national radio and one national television station 
during the hard-fougbr negotiations with Israel, h is dif- 
ficult to see how all of 678 candidates could have received 
equal coverage on the available outlets. As n was. foe 
voice of Palestinian radio made available two free minutes 
fra all candidates. That itself took up too many hours of 
not very interesting airtime. The Palestinian television sta- 
tion has been criticised for showing too much of Yasser 
Arafat and not enough of his c halleng ers Samlha Khalil. A 
closer examination of the coverage reveals that it was not 
Arafat foe candidate but Arafat foe PLO Chairman and 
PNA President presiding over celebrations in the newly 
liberated dries of Jenin, Tulkarem, Nablus, Ramallah, and 
othera. These ware, in fact, historic events, making their 
coverage a legitimate editorial decision. To criticise this 
would be the same as criticising the US media for focusing 
so much attention during December and January on Pres- 
ident Clinton and Senate Majority leader Bob Dote, de- 
spite the fact that the coverage was of foetr critical nego- 
tiations over the 1996 budget and not of their 1996 
presidential campaigns. 

Despite these difficulties and distortions in the election 
process resulting from foe fact that Palestinians could not 
freely set up their system in their own time frame and in a 
manner which would fully meet their needs — foe re- 
markable foing is that Palestinians embraced tins process, 

1 performed the burdensome task of making it work, and 
created a system that ran as efficiently as any most observ- 
ers bad seen . 

If the technical aspects of the elections were noteworthy, 
so too were the political aspects of the process. It was 
transformative. Palestinian society was profoundly af- 
fected. 

In the beginning of the process, Fatah activists an- 
nounced their slates of candidates, many of whom had 
been leaders of die intifada. The central leadership of the 
Fatah rejected many of these candidates and sought to bal- 
ance the slates by adding leading businessmen, members 
of prominent families and other members of the Fatah 
leadership who had returned to Palestine from abroad. 

What was significant was that foe Fatah activists strode 
from the lists and others who had not ma/te the list of the 
central leadership decided to run anyway. As any Amer- 
ican party leader would note, Fatah did what party leaders 
always do — attempt to create balance and appeal to di- 
vearTon5titu£ncte& The mdqpmdbn a also did the right 
tiring by challenging their leadership. This open and free 
challenge is the best guarantee of democracy in practice. 
The fact that so marry of these challengers won on 20 Jan- 
uary is evidence that foe process was open and provided 
voters with an o pp or t u nity to choose their own repre- 
sentatives. 


Not only Fatah bur also Hamas and the Popular Front 
were affected by the elections. At one point die leadership 
of Hamas and foe PFLP from within die West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip decided to run for foe Council and support foe 
elections. In the end, however, they were forced by their 
outside leadership to withdraw their candidates. Nev- 
ertheless, the inside Hamas leadership actually did encour- 
age supporters to vote. The fact that there was a 90 per cent 
turnout in some of the Hamas-dominated areas of Gaza 
makes it clear that they understood the importance their 
constituents placed in the entire process and, therefore, the 
need to establish independence from their outside lead- 
ership. 

In all of these instances, the leading Palestinian move- 
ments were affected by foie election process. As a result, 
many observers now expect further changes: the trans- 
formation of these movements into political parties, great-" 
er assertiveness and independence exercised by the lead- 
ership inside Palestine: and the creation of new political 
formations by blocs of newly-elected Council members. 

Not only were the political groups changed by the elec- 
tion process, but foe candidates themselves were trans- 
formed by the act of campaigning. For three intense weeks 
every dhvan (government office), every social gathering, 
every city street was the scene of intense political dis- 
cussions. To run as a candidate for election is a unique ex- 
perience. The act of going directly to tens of thousands of 
people — seeking support, debating issues, convincing vot- 
ers of one's own programme and qualifications — in the 
end these actions not only invest candidates in the process 
of election but sensitises them to foe concerns of those 
whose support they seek. It was not difficult to observe how 
many of me candidates had changed over foe three weeks 
of campaigning- they spoke more aggressively about their 
ideas and programmes, regardless of whatever positions 
the y may lave formerly held (whether they had been Min- 
ister of foe PNA or opponents); they uniformly con- 
demned corruption and spoke of reform and democracy: 
and all were eager to take visitors to meet their constituents 
— foetr new source of affirmation and authority. 

Even foe physical landscape ofPalestine changed In the 
past, the walls of some streets were covered with slogans 
and posters. The slogans were protests and foe posters 
were pictures of martyrs. Today’s banners and slogans are 
campaign pledges and exhortations, and foe faces are of 
candidates who hope to be leaders of the future Palestine 
Council. 

With all of these many levels of changes, the people of 
foe West Bank and Gaza also became transformed and 
energised — foe best evidence of which was the massive 
showing on election day: almost 800,000 turned out to 
vote, despite real hardships. In Jerusalem there was in- 
timidation and risk as hundreds of Israeli military per- 
sonnel checked identifications, harassed, and^ven arrested 
potential voters. In Hebron too, there were taunts from 
right wing settlers and a fear of violent disturbances. Many 
travelled long distances and, in many instances, waited 


hours to cast their ballots. 

In one polling place in foe Khan Yunxs area of Gaza, 

1 ,600 voters (over three-quarters of whom were illiterate) 
came to that one location to vote. Many arrived at 7:00 in 
the morning and were still waiting to vote by 4:00 in foe af- 
ternoon. The overwhelming response was too much for foe 
small group of election officers running foe poll. Because 
so many voters were illiterate, it took even longer for them 
to cast ballots. That poll, like some others, stayed open un- 
til 11:30 at night so that foe crowds that had been chanting 
for their right to vote would not have to be disappointed. 
At this particular polling station, four officers stayed at 
work for more than 16 hours, checking lists and collecting 
ballots, and then returned after a short break to sort and 
count 1,600 ballots that had been cast. This level of com- 
mitment and public service was in evidence throughout the 
West Bank and Gaza on election day. 

Were foe elections fair? From foe observation of most 
monitors, the answer is decidedly yes. Were there ir- 
regularities? Of course there were; but many alleged ir- 
regularities turned out to be rumour and could not be sub- 
stantiated. Some others were true but, having participated 
in and observed elections throughout foe US over foe last 
30" years, I can honestly say that I saw nothing in Gaza that 
I had not seen in Philadelphia, Chicago. New York and 
Detroit and -this despite our 200-year experience with de- 
mocracy. This is not to excuse such behaviour, but rather 
to simply put irregularities into context. Overall, the elec- 
tions were free and fair — and the questionable behaviour 
was minimal. 

Even in foe circumstance of lacking real sovereignty (re- 
sulting in either direct Israeli interference in the case of Je- 
rusalem and Hebron or indirect interference, as in drawn 
out negotiations and other restrictions placed on free Pal- 
estinian movement, expression and assembly), of the 
shortness of foe time given to organise foe elections and 
train foe management Beams to run them, and the dif- 
ficulties presented in some areas by illiteracy and tradi- 
tionalism — Palestinians overwhelmingly embraced the 
process and made ft work. 

The entire election process produced a transformation in 
Palestinian politics. The election of a new Council has 
created a new leadership forum for emerging Palestinian 
national leaders and for new Palestinian political pro- 
grammes. The process has also yielded a body of leaders 
who must be responsive to those who chose them, and who 
will impose a greater degree of accountability in govern- 
ance. It is this body that will now have foe responsibility of 
protecting foe rights of those who elected them: providing 
a duck on arbitrary arrests like those that marred foe pre- 
election period; overseeing the decision-making process; 
end working with the Executive Branch to provide legisla- 
tion to govern foe daily affairs of Palestine. It is this body, 
in foe years to cone, that with foe newly-elected Pal- 
estinian President will proclaim a Palestinian state in Pal- 
estine. 

Palestinians may not yet be free or have sovereignty over 
foe land of Palestine. But they have foe fruits of a dem- , 
ocratic process, which will now be developed and in- 
stitutionalised A great deal remains to be done, but 20 Jan- 
uary marked a giant step in the right direction- 

The writer is director of the Washington-based Arab- 
American Institute. 
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Could you sink into Hesbam Nawar’s Narcissus, above. Said Kamel's sci-fi retro fantasy, right, or Fatma ES-TananTs bands and feet, below? 

Seating plans 


Ever since Mies van der Roehs folded a 
Mondrian into a celebratedly un- 
comfortable chair, chairs have never 
been just chairs. Perhaps the process 
started earlier, with the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, with William Morris and 
Co, with Japanisme and Oscar Wilde's 
famous quip that be would try to live 
up to his blue china. Maybe chairs have 
always been accessories rather than ob- 
jects upon which to sit, soft or hard 
sculpture rather than utilitar ian house- 
hold items. The great secret of Charles 
Rene Mackintosh — the most coveted 
of twentieth century chairists — has al- 
ways been the absolute impracticably 
of his furniture, those endless lad- 
derbacks ascending to heaven but hard- 
ly supportive of the back. Examine any 
piece of Mackintosh — the original and 
not a smart shop copy — and despite its 
ultra modem lines die first thing that 
strikes you is just bow badly made it is. 
Not only would it damage your health 
to sit on this c hair , if you did sit on it it 
could well foil to pieces. 

Chair Meetings — Design, drawing, 
realisation of chairs by Egyptian artists 
— currently occupies the Mashrabiya 
Gallery. It is less an attempt to impose 
the chair as ait object on our sitting 
rooms than to promote the humble 
chair into an object fit to occupy gal- 
lery space. It is an extension of the ap- 
proach followed with messianic zeal in 
the early days of the design group 
Memphis, whose chewing gum pink 
formica was never intended to occupy 
anything so humble as the home. And 
so we have .this exhibition, based on the 
invitation to a group of artists to realise 
that most basic of humanity's needs, 
something to sit on. 

But what to do with a chair? It could, 
of course, be anthropomorphised. 
Chairs have arms, legs, feet and backs. 
So too people. That something to sit on 
could be transformed into an even more 
basic need — to sit on someone — has 
not been lost on the artists exhibiting in 
this exhibition. Fatma El-Tanani gives 
her Pharaonic chair human feet and 
hands. Yasser Grab has Matisse cutouts 
supporting both die seat and back of Ids 


Nigel Ryan 

on where to sit 


chair. Nazefa Hashed opts 
for a slightly more loaded 
confusion between thing 
and person, in a rusticated 
version of (Alan Jones'?) 
sixties fetishised rubber 
clad mannequins, carving 
bits of untreated wood into 
the shape of naked gym- 
nasts who are, quite pat- 
ently, performing for their 
sitters' private pleasure. 

Good design is surpris- 
ingly absent A great many 
of these chairs cannot real- 
ly be sat on. Some time 
ago 1 visited Chant Av- 
edissian, shortly after be 
had returned from a trip to 
China. In an empty room 1 
was asked if I would like a 
chair. I said yes, and a 
small wooden box, the size 
of a brick, was promptly 
brought. Despite my best 
efforts 1 could not sit on it so ended 
kneeling on the rug, pretending my bot- 
tom was on the box when in feet h hov- 
ered several inches above. That same 
box is in this exhibition, and I defy any 
visitor to sh on it comfortably. 

This, of course, is not the case with 
all the exhibits though some, such as 
Adel El-Siwi's designs, that look bot- 
tom friendly, are not Others, such as 
Said Kamel's retro sci-fi construction 
made of bits of scrap metal and ma- 
chinery parts, are surprisingly comfort- 
able. Indeed, in the little questionnaire 
handed to visitors to the exhibition. 
Said Kamel got my vote as the most 
comfortable. It also smells of a me- 
chanic's shop, which is, I suppose, be- 
cause it is constructed largely from 
cogs and chains. It would be a stunner 
in any sitting room. 

Naturally the Mackintosh influence 
runs deep. There are high tracks and a 



great deal of matt black metalwork. 
Salam Saleh’s two precarious construc- 
tions drag the Scottish designer through 
secessionist Vienna and onto Cairo. 
(One has a pyramidal base, both have 
designs painted on the wooden seats as 
do chairs in coffee shops.) But for the 
real Cairene, Khan Al-Khalili ex- 
perience you cannot do better than 
pause, for a moment or two, in E smat 
Dawakashi's chair sculpture, con- 
structed from bits of shisha, dominoes, 
chess pieces, and that great exclaimer 
of ersatz ethnicity, the scrap of Bedouin 
rug made into a cushion. A composite 
souvenir for which you do not have to 
hunt — a kind of one man Oriental 
cafe. 

Then there is the striving after a less 
obviously ersatz authenticity — Hes- 
bam El-Zemy’s sugar cane stool which 
combines rustic simplicity with dis- 
comfort There is pure whimsy in Mah- 


moud El-Aswani's split jane chair drat 
rocks on the carved effigy of a sacred 
crocodile. Ancient god in perpetnal mo- 
tion. 

Some of these chairs' are very clever. 
Hesham Nawar takes the accessories of 
die modem bathroom — mirrored tiles, 
bright blue paintwork and fashionable 
brass taps, to turn his chair into a shrine 
to personal grooming. It is, perhaps in- 
evitably, called Narcissus. 

' 'Some artists, though, will always be 
themselves. Gamal Abdel-Nasser pro- 
duces the ugliest exhibit, a found frame 
with papier madte and plaster extrem- 
ities panned in clashing shades of pink, 
green, yellow and violet. It too has feet: 
very ugly feet, one supposes, are en- 
cased in the ugly red shoes that project 
from unsavoury plaster legs. 

In staging as exhibition such as this 
there is always die possibility that the 
artists will simply stick what they nor- 
mally do onto a chair they found in the 
cupboard, which appears to be precisely 
wbat Mohamed Fathi Aboul-Naga de- 
cided-to do, covering the seat and back 
of a standard frame chan with fibrous, 
handmade paper. The frame, pre- 
dictably, was painted matte black. 
Omar E-Fayoumi does tite same, with 
greater success. In the matte black 
frame that forms the back of his chair 
are small iconic portraits, brightly col- 
oured funeral feces. The seat is a ver- 
itable window box. 

A salutary reminder. Forget Hillhouse 
and his other successes. Charles Rene 
Mackintosh's final commission was 
from a young couple who wanted their 
apartment in Chelsea, London, to be 
given a complete overhaul. They en- 
trusted the job to the Scottish genius. 
He produced a stunning interior, in 
black and white. It makes for beautiful 
photographs. But you cannot imagine 
living in tt The couple moved bade into 
their extravagantly refurbished house 
and stayed for a week. Then they 
moved out A year later they were di- 
vorced and Mackintosh had died in pov- 
erty. One glance at the Zebra Bedroom 
and you know why. 


Music 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra; 
Great Symphonies (5); soloist 
violin Julia Krasko; Mustafa 
Nagui. conductor; Main Hall. 
Cairo Opera House; 19 Jan- 
uary 

Tinte. i$.roiWh£.puL The long 
journey in front of us is not 
shhtt&ed! by 'foelmusic-makmg 
of Mustafa Nagui. Whatever 
the clock says there is no 
speeding with him. There can 
be no funny business, no bursts 
of speed or sudden stalls. The 
journey will pass smoothly, 
which has its virtues. There 
are no crashes with Nagui on 
the bends of the road. In feet 
there is no road at alL Every- 
thing is in place for a straight, 
safe journey in an airborne ac- 
cident-proof vacuum 
So at last dust-free and bodi- 
ly in one piece, we get out of 
our vehicle. Which one? 
Where have we been? 
Wherever it is, we have been 
there before. Gamal Abdel- 
Rahim’s Variations on a Folk- 
loric Theme is a good tune. 
Yet though the variations 
which followed are varied and 
new sounding, Nagui' s con- 
ducting was not There was no 
accent on the theme at all, nor 
on die variations. It is a pop- 
ular piece and has been done 
many times before. Nagui, 
though, foiled to make any- 
thing out of it Tbe changes of 
rhythm, key or colour, which 
are in the composition, were 
absent Also missing were 
those abrupt levels of speed 
and colour which are one of 
Abdel-Rahim's main , attrac- 
tions. At times it is the sound 
of the aviary, one of tbe fa- 
vourite spheres of Abdel- 


Body, head 
and heart— 


David Blake 

joins the threesome 


Rahim’s imagination; at others, 
a pessimism related to Alban 
Berg, one of the Abdel-Rahim 
icons. Historic sounds now 
that music is into hist, bust and 
loneliness. But not Abdel- 
Rahim, who is more complex 
in his prophecies. 

Body language came next 
with Tchaikovsky's Violin Con- 
certo in D major, with Julia 
Krasko providing die body, the 
brain, the brawn and the unisex 
sunrise which in this per- 
formance doubled as the big- 
bang. Krasko chased big 
things. 

Since last playing here she 
has been going around die 
world, establishing herself as a 
forceful fiddler. Last time here 
she looked very discreet, 
sc boo [mannish. This time, it 
was as though she had stepped 
straight out of the Concord 
Rainbow Express, a water 
nymph in a green and blue ac- 
quitted body-stocking, shining, 
a blonde Venus or water siren 
bom from an immaculate con- 
ception — never a pupil from 
violin school. It aD fitted the 
mood she exuded, what they 
call now a fragrance narrative. 

Behind tbe smooth, shiny sur- 
face is a musical brain with 
technical power. Though 
Tchaikovsky wrote before the 
gender collapse had begun, his 
own construction as a musician 
was giving way at die seams. 
So even if be had conceived 


this concerto as a man’s work, 
it already shows signs of die 
androgynous aesthetic to come. 
Krasko looked like a woman 
but played like a man. Tbe 
nymph was some bloke indeed: 
muscles rippled, die wonderful 
piece of music was given in 
overview — form, not fashion. 

She stood upright like a wa- 
terspout The Cairo Symphony 
Orchestra cowered slightly bid 
did its best to accommodate it- 
self to her frontal attack. We 
beaded into the onward force of 
Tchaikovsky. He is always a 
Wonder. When be really un- 
does himself he becomes can- 
nibalistic. Everyone gets down 
to the meaL Krasko herself 
gave no quarter! Nagui, not 
sure what had hit him, did his 
best Krasko played on like a 
flying fish; she swooped and 
fluttered from all .die elevations 
and depths of which tbe violin 
is capable. She went through 
all the stoppings and bridgings 
of which the human hand is ca- 
pable. She unravelled the bow 
strings into organ-like force, 
wind noises and kisses with the 
open-moutfaed awe of a child 
amazed at his own abilities. 
When the violin is managed 
like this, there is no need to 
worry about gender; it comes 
from the place Apollo came 
and he was the last one to wor- 
ry about wbat produced his 
thrills. Krasko gave songs in 
tbe first movement; she also 


gave them in the second, where 
the pyro technical display eases 
op. She did this with a breath- 
taking, sudden arching of her 
upper body before p hanging 
into the cadenzas — high wire 
dives into space. . 

By the final allegro of this 
concerto Julia Krasko seemed 
to have gone, to hove left the 
Opera House altogether. 
Everything was geared to a fi- 
nal finish. Even Mustafa Na- 
gui was on top of the speeds 
she set him. Everything was 
geared to the final revelation of 
her view of the concerto. 
When it came it was salutary. 
It seemed as if she was' saying: 
What is music anyway? Who 
does it? Why do it? It has 
nothing to do with money or 
fame and belongs to no one at 
all, not even me. It is die sim- 
plifier and the destroyer. Kras- 
co gave what she could to 
achieve her revelation. 

What happens when h is all 
over? It’s time to be people, 
ordinary we and us again. Ru- 
mour has it Krasko was seen 
leaving tbe Opera House in tux- 
edo and white polo cap, as her- 
self, as Marlene Dietrich, as ter 
own husband, as her daughter. 

There are as many ways , of 
playing Beethoven ' s Symphony 
No 5 as it has notes: Or per- 
haps only one way — from the 
heart. It’s daunting every way. 
Every notr of it is stamped 
with tradition It is like bring- 


ing up the Titanic from die 
floor of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Faced with it, do you keep 
your head or lose it? Do you 
need a bead? You certainly 
need a mind. Be an oce- 
onographer, plunge and drift 
Beethoven does not belong to 
anyone but the human race. 
He is out of Word Land pos- 
itively. Even Bach is simpler. 

No one can call Beethoven 
obese. Nagui ’s management 
at least understood that modi. 
There was no fat on thisj^iA. 
But there was no flesh on it 
either. There was skin and 
bone — mostly bone — down 
to the skeleton. It was neither 
romantic nor classical. It was 
an autopsy. Autopsies have 
their uses in medicine and die 
law. 

Beethoven lived a musical 
life of such intensity and pres- 
sure that one hour of it would 
Irili. other composers. Pull 
him to bits - — every phrase is 
still there, drenched with den- 
sity. And Nagui? And this 
performance? Where was it? 
It was a peaceful run through, 
a photograph of a lovely 
graveyard .as landscape. 
Large trees swayed gracefully 
b the wind. . The dead were 
beautifully dumped in earth. 

This is die wind-up. Life's 
great structure is o'er. Where 
do we go from here? There’s 
only one place left — heaven. 
If there is one thing Bee- 
thoven is not, it is peaceful. 
Even in heaven,' he will stir' 
up troubles — sturm und 
drang. Anyway, you da not 
have to go to heaven because- 
he is a Prometheus, down 
here far us, into everything 
great or small. 


EXHIBITIONS 


To The Oriental Sources of. 
La Fontaine 

French Cultured Centre. 27 Sa- 
bri Abu Alam St, Heliopolis. 
Tel 417 4824.- Daily 10am-2pm 
A 7pm-9pm. Until JS Feb. 

Ossama Mohamed (Glass- 
work) and. Ahmed Amawf 
(Calligraphy) 

Extra Gallery, 3 AI-Nessim St, 
Zamedek. Tel 340 6293. Daily 
exc Sim, ll.30am.-2pm & 
8.30pm-Hpm. Until 1 7 Feb. 

Chairs 

Mashrabiya Gallery, 8 Cham- 
poUion St, Downtown. Tel 778 
623. Daily exc Fri. 1 Jam -8pm. 

. Until 18 Feb. . 

Chairs designed by 26 Egyp- 
tian artists. 

jRamadaniat ‘ 

Salama Gallery, 36/A Ahmed 
Orabi St, Mohiandessm. Tel 
346 3242. Daily exc Fri, 1 0am - . 
2.30pm A7pm~10pm. Until 18 
Feb. -. 

Works by EQumy Naguib, Ah- • 
del-Fattah ET Badri, Esmat 
DawcstasM, Fares Ahmed, Fa- 
rouk Wagdi, Mohamed Ib- 
rahim, Mohamed EI-Tahan and 
Mohamed Ycusset 

Alberto Bnrri 

Zamalek Centre of Arts. 1 Al- 
Maahad Al-Swissri St, Zam- 
alek. Tel 340 8211. Daily exc 
Fri 10am-1.30pm & 7.30pm- 
11pm. Until 25 Feb. 

Sixty works by the artist ex- 
emplify his artistic itinerary 
through graphics. 

Alfred Stiegfit* (Photographs) 
Sony Gallery. AUC. Al-Shdkh 
Rihan St Tel 357 5422. Daily 
exc Fri A Sat, 9am- 
12pm • A 7pm- 
10pm. Until ' 29 
Feb. 

An exhibition of 
work by Alfred 
Stieglitz, celebrated 
American photog- 
rapher. Stieglitz pi- 
oneered die use of 
cameras in tbe 
snow mil min; tbe 
first to photograph 
skyscrapers, clouds 
mA airplanes and 
was one of tbe pi- 
oneers of colour 
photography. - 


The Museum of 
Mr and Mrs Mo- 
hinred Mahmoud 
Khali! 

/ Kqftrur Al- 
Akhshid St, DokkL 
Tel 336 2376. Daily 
exc Mon, . 10am- 
6pm. 

Egypt’a largest, col- 
lection of . nine- 
tiy.iitl: century Eu- 
ropean art, amassed 

by the late Mah- - ^ 

moud Khalil, in- The P oosies 
rinding works by 
Courbet, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Manet and Rodin. ' 


Listings 

paintings -6f Mohamed Nagui 
(1888-195*^ ,. . 


Mahmoud MoldtarMt 

Tahrir St Gerim. Daily ae 

Sun- and- Mon. 9am-13Qpm. 

A pennanent collection, of woric 
by die sculptor Mahmoud 
Mukbtar(d 193k),whose gran- 
ite monument to Zajghknd 
stands near Qasr Al-Nil Bridge. 

FILMS 


French Films 

French Cultural Centre, 27 Sa- 
bri Abu Alam St Heliopolis: 
Tel 417 4824. 

Noce* Ranges 6 Feb. 8.30pm. ' 
Les Granges Bralles . 7 Febi- 
830pm, ... 


Spanish Cultural Centre * ' 20 
Adfy St brunch, Kodak passage. 
TeL 360 1743. . 

I’m The One You're Looking 
For 6 Feb, 8.30pm. . 

A* Happy Sunday 7. Feb, 
830pm.. 

Cinemas change their, pro- 
grammes every .Monday : : The 
information provided is valid 
through to Sunday after which 
it is wise to check with Ae cin- 
emas. .. 

Nine Months 

Cairo Sheraton, Galaa St 

Giza.: Tel 360 6081. Daily- 
130pm, 8.30pm A 11pm. AJ- 
Salam. 65 Abdel-Handd Ba- . 
dawi St, Heliopolis. Tel 293. 
2072. Daily 1pm, 8pm A I lpm. 


Water wori d 

Karim O, 15 Emadeddbt St, 
Downtown. Tel 924 830. Daily 
Ham, 130pm, 10pm. Metro. 


Tdyonr AI-Z****® C 8 ' ofl ** 

Sota 77 Em- 

adeddin.. Tel 924 727. Only 

2pm. 8pm A 10pm. 

Eon's Hazzat "Arab Mte 
(The Woman Who Shook 
Egypt’s Throne) 
jJdo. 23 Emadeddrn St. Down- 
town. Tet 934 284. Daily 2pm. 
8pm A IQfnn- 

RAiMADAN MOB-FILM 

FESTIVAL 

At-Haram, Al-Hamm St. Giza. 
Tel 385 8358. Daily midnight. 
Thur, 1 Feb: Black Vengeance 
Fri. 2 /"cfer Indecent Proposal 
Sat, J /id.- Forrest Gamp 
Sun, 4 Feb; The FKntstones 

Karim. IS E made d drn St. 
Downtown* Tel 924 830. Daily 
muhdghC 

: Thur.JFeb: Dbdosare 
Fri, 2 FA: Interview With 
’ The Vampire 

Sat. 3-FA: Just Cause 
Sfcw, 4 Feh.Tbe SpcciaSst 

Cosmos, 12 Emadeddrn St, 
Downtown. Tel 574 2177. Daily 


Thur; T. FA: On Deafly 
Ground. ... 

Fri, 2 FA: Death Angrt ' 

Sat. 3 Feb: Only Yam 

Sun. 4 FA: Star-gate 

THEATRE 


AJ-Satera (The Sorceress) 
National Theatre, Al-Ataba. Tel 
5791778. Daily 9pm. 

AJ-Ganzfr {Ihe Cham) . 
At-Salam, Qasr AtAini St Tel 
355 2484* Dtdfy 9pm. - 



Mesa* 

Kheir—Ya 

(Good 



Egyptian Mascara 

Tahir Sq, Downtown. Tel 575 
4319. Daily. 9am-2pm. 

An outstarating collection of 
Pharaonic and Ptotemaic treas- 
ures and the controversial 
mummie s roo p). 

Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Tel 362 
8766. Daily exc Fri. 9am- 
3.30pm; Fri 9am-l lam. 1pm- 
3.30pm. 

Founded in 1910, the museum 
bouses the finest and largest 
collection of Coptic art and 
artefacts in tbe world. 

Islamic Museum 

Fort Said St, Ahmed Maher St 
BA Al-Khalq. Tel 390 9930/ 
390 1520. Daily exc Fri, 9am- 
330pm; Fri 9am-lJam, 1pm- 
3.30pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic 
aits and crafts including mash- 
rabiya , lustreware ceramics, 
textiles, woodwork and coins, 
drawn from Egypt's Fatimid, . 
Ayyubid and Mambike periods 
and other countries in tbe Is- 
lamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 

Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gezxra. 
Tel 340 6861. Daily exc Mon. 
lOam-lpm A 5pm-9pm. 

A permanent display of paint- 
ings and sculpture charting the 
modem art movement is 
Egypt; from its earliest pi- 
ooera to latest practitioners. •’ 

Mohamed fhqpd Museum 
Chdteau Pyramids, 9 Mah- 
moud Ai-Guindi St Giza. 

A museum devoted- to tbe 


35 Talaat Harb St Downtown. 
Tel 393 3897. Daily lpm. 10 
pm. * 

Monkey Trouble 

Al-Haram, Al-Hamm St Giza : 
Tel 385 8358. Daily . 1230pm. 
2.30pm, A 930pm. Karim 1, as 
above. 

Apollo 13 • . 

Normandy. 31. Al-Aham St 
Heliopolis. Tel 258 0254. Dally 
12.45pm . . 7.45pm & 11.45pm. 
Rarnsis Hilton /, Contiche AI- 
NU St. Tel 574 7436. Daily . 
Ham, 2pm A 9pnu . • . ■ . 

Pocahontas (Animation) • \ 
Tahrir, H 2 Tahir St DokkL 
Tel 335 4726, Dally 230pWr A 
9pm. MGM, KoUevat Al-Nasr 
Sq. MaadL Tel 352 3066. Daily 
1230pm. . 2.30pm. A 9pp t. 
Ranisis HUton II, as above. 
Daily 12pm & 2pm. • ■ 

Bnrveheart 1 

Ramsis HUton H, .as above. 
Daily 9pm A midnight Tiba 4 
Nasr City. Tel 262 9407. Ddify 
12pm, 8pm A Hpm. 

Dumb & Dumber 

Cosmos . U. 12 Em ad e ddm St. 
Downtown. Tel 574 2177. Dai- 
ly Hil5am,-2.J5prn, 8.15pm A . 
10.15pm. Roxy. Roxy Sq; He- 
Uopolis. Tel 258 0344. Daily 
10am, 2pm, 8pm A 11pm. Tiba 
11. as above. 

Striker 

Radio. 24 Talaat Harb St . 
Downtown. Tel 575 6562. Dai- . 
■Iy2pm i 830pm A 1030pm. ■ 

AJ-Garage (Tbe Garage). 

Miami. 38 Talaat Harb St 
Downtown. Tel 574 5658. Dai- 
ly 2pm, 8pm A 10pm. - 


Al- 

Masr 

Eve- 


Farid, 
EmadeddbL Tel 776 
030. Daily 9pm, Fri 


Mohamed 

Sawsan 

Moh a m ed 


Dastosr Ya S&kdna 

(With Yoar Per- 
mission. Masters) 
Al-Fann, Ramses St 
Tel 578 2444. Daily 
exc Mon, 9.30pm. 

A man pays dearly 
for running ■ gaim* 
dm president in (he 
elections. Play by 
Mahmoud ’ Ei- 
Tn nkhi, directed by 
Gahi B-Shariawr, 
starring Ahmed Be- 
dar and Narpine 23-r 

AFZaTm {IV Lead- 
er) . 

At-Haram, Pyramids 
Road, Giza. Tel 386 
3952. Daily exc Toes. 930pm. 
MonAFriSpm. 

Starring Adel Imam in a play 
scripted by Farouk Sabo. 

Mama America 

Qasr Al-Nil. Qasr AI-Nti St 
Tahrir, Tel 575 0761. Daily exc 
Tiies, 1030pm, Mon 8pm. 

With Mohamed Sobht. d irector 
and lead, actor; in a socio- 
political allegory written by 
Mahdi Yoossef 

Ya Nas Efhnmoa (Tty to Ub- 
dentand, People) 

Floating Theatre, Fatmalkush- 
di St Tel 363 8783. Dhfy 
. 9.30pm. 

Staaiqg Bmad Rasfaad, Dina 
Abdallah and Hasan Kamj. 

Hazzemni Ya^flle Me Up„.) 
Al-Gezira, . Abdel- Aziz Al- 
Seoud, MardaL Tel 364 4160. 
Daily.lQpm,Fri8pm. 

A musical involving extensive 
bcDy-dancmg by Fifi Abdou. 
Also startmg Medhat Saleh and 
Sherif Moonir. 

National Circus 

Next , to the Balloon Theatre, AI- 
NU St Condche Al-Nil, Al- 
Agouza. Tel’ 347 0612. Daily 
exc Wed. 9pm. ; . 


All information correct at time 
of going to press. However, it 
remains wise to check noth ve- 
nues . first, since; programmes, 
dates and times are subject to 

change at vefy short notice. 

Please telephone or send in- 
formation to Listings, Al- Abram 
Weekly, Galaa St, Cairo. Td 
5786064. Fax 5786089/833. 

Compiled by 

Injy Et-Keshef 


Around the 



Say ed Ef-Wetdri . 


K3UMS and glasswork by Saved EL 
Weteuri are on show at the Arts Cen- 
tre,- Zamalek. The kilims' bear geo- 
metrically rendered scenes from social 
life in the oases and make use of folk- 
Jonc motifs; the glass pieces show an . 
innovative use of metal wires which 
punctuate and modulate their surfaces. 

- Al-Shemon Gallery plays* host to - a 
group show of works, by 12 Alex- 
andrian artists: Sculptures by Tarek 
Zabmfi are worth noting. These are in 
a vari ety of materials, the wood pieces 
P a rifoularly demonstrating a fine 
rf fee dynamics of form. Also worth 

J“™g. out for me Nauna EL 
Sb eahtn i’s p a wting s winch vary in apir- 
ri* fixrai the immature to the abstract, 
j fo their colour schemes have 
.a decidedly Jar Eastern feeL 

. Reviewed by N mgw ru B-AmM 
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A very Egyptian Ramadan 


Tahia Abdei-Nasser provides a guide to fhe varied programmes offered by Cairo’s cultural institutions as they negotiate a balance between the fast and the feast 


In introducing Mahmoud and Hayaa Ai-Idrisi and Ab- 
del-Rdnm AL-Sowayri fromtije Moroccan Andalusian 
music troupe Mohamed Salem assumed that- his audi- 
ence would be familiar with fee Opera House’s Ara- 
bian Evenings programme, which for the post four 
years has been a prominent feature of their Ramadan 
programme. And ms assumption appe a red to be correct 
as foe audience clapped in time with foe music, sang 
along in accompaniment, and generally vocalised their 
enjoyment. 

The Moroccan Andalusian troupe introduced an am- 
bitious series of Arabian Evenings, which will- be held 
throughout Ramadan in foie Cairo Opera House, and 
heralded foe beginning of a month long celebration . 
staged in cultural institutions throughout foe city. 
Ramadan “ a month cast 'o n toi fo e as a -foe!!,; en- 
compassing foe solemnity of foie fist' with a succession 


of poetic evenings, traditional musical instrument re- 
citals, litea 


literary lectures and discussions of Islamic issues 
— descends upon foe pity ™ an elaborate tapestry of 
activities, domed in programmes of popular entertain- 


The rCairo Opera House supplements its pan-Arab 
musical ambitions with a series of lectures wrapped 
around a selected theme. This year it is Islam and Life, 
and foe speakers will include Ibrahim Badran, Mustafa 
El-Shaka'a and Abdel- Aziz HegazL Fusing music and 
poetry, three poets, Ibrahim Eissa, Yasser Qatamesh 
and Sharife Ef-Sayed are giving recitals against a mu- 
sical backdrop provided by foe oud, qaruin and flute. 

Al-Hanager offers, if anything, a more ambitious pro- 
gramme, with its schedule of lectures and literary dis- 
cussions assuming the dimensions of a full blown liter- 
ary festival. Included will be ridings of Khairi Abdel- 
Gawad’s A l- 'Asheq Wal Ua 'shouq (The Lover and the 
Beloved) and Montassir Ei-Qaftsh's Tasrih Bel-Ghiab 
(Permission for Departure), supplemented fay dis- 
cussions fold-will roam across the literary heritage. Air 
Manager, as always, seeks to provide an arena sym- 
pathetic to young voices, responding to the Ramadan 


stimulus by promoting awareness of current literary is- 
sues, introducing new faces and new tonalities. 

Undoubtedly there is a certain uniformity, even pre- 
dictability, in foe events offered in foe centres of cul- 
ture. “But the month,” argues Adel Said, “possesses a 
distinctive character. It offers what distinguishes it and 
fulfills its aim*'. 

By moving from Islamic hymns to popular music, foe 
city’s cultural institutions seek to synthesise foe dual 
aspects of a month that is both austere and celebratory. 
Musical performances with a decidedly Islamic orienta- 


tion l yy Al-Inshad Al-Dmy (Religious Hymns) and Lay- 


aly Al-Noia (Nights of Light) and evenings of songs 
Mohamed Raouf, Mohamed Hamam and Fatma £id are 
offered by foe cultural palaces. Al-Hanager T s Ramadan 
Nights will feature an evening of Easton music and 
madih in foe Bedouin dialect Les Nuhs de Ramadan, 
with its distinctly popular flavour, will be held in foe 


—Ramadan nights: programme 


ment that embody foe paradox that plays itself out most 

of foe pray er rug and 


commonly in facing foe dilemma 
the television, set 

The city's cultural institutions adopt a moderate 
stance, seeking to fuse foe seeming contradictions of a 
month reserved for prayer and abstinence, but one that 
is also celebrated with theatrical performances, popular 
songs and poetry recitals. Indeed, in programming 
events: ,V the Holy Month many institutions seek to in- 
tensify foe cultural programmes taking place through-; 
out the year. Boisterous as the month may be, post- 
iftar schedules can be densely packed with musical per- 
formances and poetry recitals which seek to express foe 
spirit of Ramadan in music and poetry. The month’s 
distinct imprint on the all too vociferously promoted 
“cultural campaign” boils down, as fer as the Opera 
House is concerned, to an Arab Islamic flavouring be- 
ing lent to dishes that are not, necessarily, seasonal. 
“The Cultural Activity Office is offering a deluge of 
activities at once cultural and Islamic,” clai ms Adel 
Said of the Cairo Opera Hotse. 

It is the Small Hall at foe Opera House drat bears foe 
main burden of offering alternatives to the institution’s 
usual programme. Departing from their monthly of- 
ferings of recitals^ poetry evenings, jazz concerts and 
cultural salons, the Small Hall is responding to the de- 
mands for dense and intensive entertainment exerted by 
foe need to fill foe 30 nights of Ramadan by offering a 
programme built around foe tried and tested troika of 
Arabian evenings, academic lectures and poetry , inter- 
twined with music. 

Set against foe ideal of a unified Arab celebration, foe 
Arabian Evenings draw on the harvest of ten Arab' coun- 
tries’ artistic preparations for- Ramadan, promising a 
space for each country to showcase its own celebrations. 

“Inevitably foe art forms presented will be in- 
extricably linked to the month of Ramadan and will 
serve to enhance the mood and spirit,” pointed out 
Adel Said, “The musical troupe will be representative 
of Ramadan as it is celebrated in the country from 
which they come.” 


AHtmgcr. Cairo Open Home Grounds, Ge- 
ars. Td 340 6861. Daily at 8 pm. 


Evening with Eastern Made 

1 February 

ComposjtkniK by Sayed Darwish, performed 
by a you* music grrop. 

Samer Arbaal (Sit i ng and Madih in Bed- 
sidaDfakct) 

2 February 

Lrdve: (Tbr Manifestations of Fimas in 
tbeArWj 

3 February 

Guest speakers are Ezznfin Naguib, Zahran 
Salama. Maged Yousef; moderated by Saved 
Al-WridL 
Song Evening 

4 February 

Songs by Salwa Bahr Abou Gnasha, Mustafa 
A wad. Mohamed H-ShazE and Mohamed Be- 
stir. 

Poetry Evening 

5 February 

Abdef-Mooenn A wad Yousscf, Mohamad EJ- 
Hafawam, bum Mersal, Youssri Hasan, Ka- 
rim Abdet-Salaam,' Ahmed Ali and Ibrahim b- 
nrafl- 

JWi raBlt n Literature and Uteruy Ber- 


6 February 

Mohamed Hnsaan AbdaHa, Shawld Abdd- 
Fhlim, GamaLEl-Gbiam and Mobamcd Ge~ 
brfl. 


12 February (23 Ramadan). 

Samir Abdd-Bnqy, Zda ELAbedem Fbuad, 
Rifeat Safcsm, Mohamed Mattar. Girgis Shook- 
ri, Hoda Hussein and Osama Farabnr. 
Pha n ha; Movement Theatre 

13 February (24 Ramadan). 

Speakers inefode Nehad Sda&a, Hanaa Abdd- 
Faiah, Walid Anuni and AbdeJ-Gbam Dawoud. 
Moderated by Mustafa Al-Deba’. 

Tasrih Bd-GMab (Permfnfcw far De- 
parture): A Novel by Montnsalr Al-Qnlhah 

14 February 

A discussion with Fattmo Mousse. Magdi Taw- 
Si, Saycd El-Waldl, moderated by Sayed 
Nigm. 

Evtaing of Eastern Mask 

15 February 

Youth trio performs music by Sayed Darwish. 
Poetry Evening 

16 February 

An evening of poetry with Ahmed Abdel- 
Moeti Hcgazi, Mohamed Ibrahim Abou Sima, 
Hassan Tatob; Mohamed Kesbak, Maged 
Yousscf Mahdi Mustafa and Ibrahim Dawoud. 
Moderated byGirgis Sboulcri. 
AkSira.4U3ilaaya 

17 February 

With Shumeddin EPHagaggL 
Gmdndtag Cerenway; Evening of Staging 

18 February 

Mobaned Bcghir, Salwa Bahr Abou Greisha, 
Ahmed Khabf and Ali 


Shatmedd inAl-Hagagp with pafonuen from 
Upper Egypt 

Selected theatrical worfcs 

Tern. 2 February 

A selection of perfo nuan ocs directed by Ahmed 
Tolfaa. 

Reading of Salab Abdtt-Sabour's Tragedy of 
Ai-Hataf (Ma'saat Al-Halaj) 

HaB, 3 February 
Directed by Sama Habib. 

At-Tanoura 
Tent. 4 February 

Song and music firm Port SakL 
Reper toir e worta of Mahmoud Yassin 
HaO. 5 February 
Evening with All Bl-Ba*] 

HaO. 6 February 
Song from plays 

Featuring Sobeir Taha Hussein. 

Poetry mid Song Evening 
Tent. 8 February 
Works by Britain AI-TonsL 
A Pfay from Port Said: AJ-Gbirbat 
Tent, 9 February 


Halt, 10 February 


Directed by Sauna Habib. 
Alexandria Chorus 


7Fi 


Ah Ismed, Mohamed Ezzat. Akram and Kar- 
sn and Hosm' MogahedL . 

Evening of Eastern Mnric 

8 February 

You* trio performs Sayed Darwish soogs. 
Portry Evening 

9 February 

Sayed Hogab, Andel Monrim Ramadan, Mo- 
hwnwi Sniiman Mahmoud Nassau, Farid Ab- 
daHa, ShaT>an Yousscf, moderated by Girgis 
Shouferi. 


Opera House, Gems. Tel 340 6861. 
National Arable Musk Ensemble 
Main HaO, i February, 9 pm 
A repetition of the pro gramm e in honour of 
Lefts Mound. 

Cairo Symphony Or ch e st ra 
Main HaO, 2 February, 9 pm 
Conducted by Sayed Awad. 

Arabian Evening with Algeria 
Small HaO, 3 February. 9 pm. 


Tent, II February 

Repertoire Works of Samir Al-Asfonry 

HaO. 12 February 

Evening with Alfred Farag 

HaO. IS Ftdwuary 

Songs from Plays 

14 February 

Featuring Mohamed Memoir. 

Poetry and Song Evening 

1 5 February 


10 i 


Dbenasloiu The Myth of Reattnn 
It February (22 Ramadan l. 

Guest speakers Abdd-Moneini Halim, Salab 
Qtmsuwi, moderated by Osama Parahar. 


The National Theatre. AL Arabs. Tel 579 
1778. Daily 8:30 pm. 

Poetry and Seng Evening 

I February 

Selections from S3Jah Jahin. 

ALSira AI-BOoGya 
Tent, I February 


AJ-Gbouri Cuhnrc Palace, M-Hu&sem. Td 510 
0823 

ThePWMfcs 

S and 6 February 

British band perform an eclectic mix of pop, 
jazz and folk. 


All information correct at time of going to pen. 
However, it remains wise kj check wrib vem*s 
first, since programmes, dates and times are sub- 
ject to change at very short notice. 


Mounira Annexe of foe French Cultural Centre, cap- 
turing foe Ramadan spirit in a week of Nubian songs 
by Mohamed Hamam, popular songs by Sayed El- 
Sha’ir, the dzhikr ritual, Fatma Al-Ganaini’s per- 
formance of Umm Kulthoum songs, traditional Arabic 
music played by Al-Takht Al-Shariri troupe and per- 
formances of songs and music by Sayed Darwish. 

Poetry recitals, theatrical performances, songs. But 
what of the awaited Arabian Night tales, marionette 
shows of Al-Layla Al-Kabira and narrations of Al-Sira 
Al-Hilaliya ? Rummaging through traditions and rep- 
ertoires the month of Ramadan resuscitates tales, per- 
formances and memory. The National Theatre is of- 
fering narrations of Abou Zeid Al-Hilali’s epic, a 
reading of Salab Abdel-Sabour’s Afo 'sal al-Halaj (the 
Tragedy of Al-Halaj), selections of works by actor 
Mahmoud Yassin and Samir AJ-Asfouri and evenings 
with actor Abdel-Moneim Madbouli and playwright Al- 
fred Farag. 

Al-Ghouri, that place of culture and heritage, set in 
the Islamic heart of Egypt, is contributing to foe theat- 
rical performances held on foe occasion of Ramadan 
with a play, A Very Egyptian Ramadan, tackling the so- 
cial havoc wreaked by set meal times and the traffic 
jams and outbursts by bad-tempered drivers consequent 
upon them. The Cultural Palace, sought by flocking 
groups of camera men, TV hosts and interviewers — 
on one particular day by a Nile TV crew wishing to 
use Al-Ghouri Palace as foe background for some of 
the songs presented — is offering its usual programme 
of whirling dervishes. The General Organisation of 
Cultural Palaces is presenting entertainment in tents 
erected in Sayeda Zeinab, Zemhom Youth Centre and 
Bulaq AI-Dakrour, offering performances of religious 
songs by Shafiq GaJal and Ahmed Ibrahim and papular 
songs by Mohamed Raouf, Mohamed Hamam and Fat- 
ma Eid. 

A month leavened by performances and recitals, as 
indispensable to foe cultural scene as the fanous is to 
Egyptian streets, Ramadan spreads out in a tapestry of 
activities, awakening reminiscences that strike deep 
into religious and folk origins. Ramadan is diffused 
through erected tents, palaces, opera and theatre stages, 
against a background of tales, epics and songs, de- 
scending upon the days of lasting and infusing them 
with an aura of folk tradition and popular entertain- 
ment 

Ramadan furnishes a unifying framework for dis- 
parate schedules and boosts activities with foe Cairo 
Opera House’s programme constituting “a campaign to 
instill cultural knowledge, not merely furnishing en- 
tertainment or celebrating the Holy Month of Ram- 
adan,” claims Adel Said. 

Falling under the spell, imbibing the spirit of Arab 
celebrations, folk songs and musical virtuosity, the au- 
dience at the Moroccan Evening applauded during the 
performance, sang fragments of favourite songs 
prompting foe singers to select the chosen favourite, in- 
terrupted with repeated “Allah's”, expressing admira- 
tion and joy as they partook of the season’s spirit in foe 
present while recollecting fragments of song from an- 
other country’s memory. 


Books 


"Plait 


Last week I discussed one of 
foe papers contained in the 
Proceedings of the Sym- 
posium on Comparative Lit- 
erature held at Cairo Uni- 
versity last year, foe theme 
of which was history and lit- 
erature. It was, I wrote in my 
column, perhaps my love of 
that noble quam, Cleopatra, 
that led me to give such a 
one sided account of the pro- 
ceedings. As it is I hope to 
rectify that this week, when I 
shall not mention Cleopatra. 

The success of the sym- 
posium is due in no small 
way to the strenuous efforts 
exerted by Dr Hoda Giundi, 
chairperson of foe organising 
committee. She, and foe or- 
ganising committee, worked 
tirelessly to ensure the suc- 
cess of the event and her ef- 
forts, along with those of her 
committee members, cannot 
be applauded sufficiently. 

The quality of the papers 
submitted was extremely 
hi gh In his introductory es- 
say, Mohamed F.nani, ex- 
plores Arab History as Fic- 
tion. He starts with the 
generalisation no history 
can be free from fiction. 
Much of Arab historiog- 
raphy, Dr F.nani states, relied 
on foe oral reporting of 
events which bad been pre- 
served mostly in verse and 
transmitted from one genera- 
tion to the next In foe pro- 
cess, especially if there was a 
weak lhik in the chain of 
sources, omissions amt addi- 
tions were bound to take 
place. The result was that 
long stretches of Arab his- 
tory were filled with ac- 
counts of imagin ary in- 
cidents and even religious 
rulings that had no historical 
basis to speak of. 

Enani cites specific ex- 
amples in Arab historiog- 
raphy where this mixing of 
fern and fiction has taken 
place. In some cases the sto- 
ries were deliberately in- 
vented, “explicitly intended 
to amuse and to teach a mo- 
ral lesson. This produced the 
art of storytelling... where the- 
typical storyteller took bis 
seat at a mosque and re- 
ported to his audience the 
events of history which were 
tales, sayings and stories and 
which sought not so much to 
tell foe truth as to entice and 
frighten.” 

History, perhaps, is always 
a moral rale. Historiography 
uncovers the morals that 
were being implanted in 
what purported to be an ob- 
jective reading of history. It 
is this that Enani explores,, 
recognising both foe in- 
evitability of the process and 
the dangerous distortions 
that are, poerhaps equally in- 
evitably, its result . 

Another interesting paper 
published in the conference ■ 
proceedings is Azza Heikal’s 
comparative study of Two 
Contemporary Poetic Plays: 
T.S. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral and Abdel- 
Rahman El-Sharkawy's El- 
Hussein. A Revolutionist and 
Martyr. In their exploration . 
of foe lives of two historical 
figures who became martyrs 
and saints, both plays, Heikal 
suggests, stress “foe im- 
portance of religion in our 
modem life”. 

Both plays, Heikal argues, . 
are good examples of bow 
religion and history can be. 
used as a starting point of at- 
tack against modernity with 
its “lack of faith, injustice 
and chaos” . 

In drawing upon history, 
though it may well be foe 
sort of history Professor Ena- 
ni feels is neither reliable nor 
true, both writers were able 
to express what they per- 
ceived to be foe dilemma of 
modem man. For Eliot and 
El-Sharkawy, the paper con- 
cludes, “man’s salvation is 
only achieved if he sur- 
renders to God’s will, will- 
ingly and obediently aspmng 
to foe images of the great 1 
saints and martyrs as Thom- 
as a Becket and El-Hussem”. 


Mursi Saad El-Din 


Twice-told tales 


Nadia EHChoiy reviews the reformulation of traditional folktales in Denys Johnson-Davies 1 translations for children 


Denys Johnson-Davies has been described 
by Edward Said as “the leading Arabic- 
En glisfa translator of our time”. He has 
published more than 20 volumes of short 
stories, novels, plays and poetry translated 
from modem Arabic literature. He has 
dime more than any other translator to in- - 
tnxfoce in English foe best contemporary 
writing in foe Arab world, it is indeed 
commendable that Johnson-Davies ef- 
forts did not stop at adnlt literature. He 
has recently contributed to children's lit- 
erature by bis reteUing of Egyptian and 
Moroccan folktales and popular stones . 
from A Thousand and One Nights. 

It is an exciting thought that foe literary 
and folk traditions of the Arab wend are 
so readily available in English. One par- 
ticular a^ect of international relations m 
which bo oks rsm play an important role is • 
in the- publication m ^ ctMjntn 68 of the 
stories which typify the traditions md at- 
titudes to life of other countries. Thus, m 
foe case. of a small child, a book can do 
much to assist him in his individual de- 
velopment and in relation to. .foe com- 
munity in which he lives. literature, • 
which tells in an interesting manner of foe 


end of a child’s world, can equip the child 
with a maturity of social outlook and a 
sympathy and undexstanding of those who 
do not live and foink in an identical man- 
ner to himself 

The importance of understanding of oilier 
cultures is becoming more widely rec- 
ognised in foe world of children's- books. 
Hoopoe publishers, ip their ambitious pro- 
ject of pittiiieing high quality children's 
books in English, can do nothing but 
good in spreading a greats’ iniematianal 
understanding of Arab culture. It must be 
imembered, however, that foe parts of 
foe original works which reach readers m 
other countries are foe plot, the setting, 
an d the characters. .The style must be foe 
translator's, and such intangibles as hu- 
mour may dr may not be translatable. In 
the hands of an indifferent translator a 
great work will suffer and its latent mean- 
ings will be lost to those unable to read it 
m its original tongue. Denys Johnson- 
Davies chose to retell the stories, , and 
chose to give vent td ins creative talents, 
rather than -restrict himself to too faithful 
a translation of foe original texts. In Folk 
Tales of- Egypt (1993) Johnson-Davies 
adapted oral legends and folktales to con- 


coct an eminently readable and delightful 
collection of seven stories foe longest of 
which is that about foe famous "Clever 
Hassan”. In these stories — handsomely 
illustrated by Tarek Mossaad — an assort- 
ment of animals, magical creatures, giants 
and children struggle for a life in which 
good overcomes evil. These fast moving 
and adventuresome fantasies provide in- 
sight into the values and culture of foe 
Egyptian, people. They stress the im- 
portance of close relationships, hard work, 
bravery, gentleness, and beauty. The tales 
are set in Egypt, although many of foe sto- 
ries appear to be timeless legends so 
doubt passed from generation to genera- 
tion. All demonstrate a close relationship 
to nature and portray a. land in which 
magic and illusion are accepted aspects of 
life. Stories of hope and optimism, they 
recall a golden age and assure the reader 
that times of peace, gentleness, and kind- 
ness are still possible. They address ques- 
tions such as what the source of evil in 
the world is, and whether there is any pos- 
sibility that good will ultimately triumph. 
The stories also treat such themes as foe 
order mid beauty of nature, the dangers Of 
illusion and impossible wishes, and the 


necessity of feeing challenges with cou- 
rage and creativity. Davies narrates the 
stories in a conversational tone, in a way 
that an aged wise man might have told 
them on a cool summer evening to his fel- 
low villagers while sipping mint tea. 
Some of foe stories are told in foe first 
person, while others are third person ac- 
counts of ancient legends. Frequently a 
tale will begin in the first person, then 
change to the* third person for a story 
within a story. Tarek Mossad's handsome 
illustrations embellish this folklore collec- 
tion. which reads easily. 

Johnson-Davies' latest collection of folk 
tales. Tales from Morocco, is superbly il- 
lustrated. Each of tiie six tales features an- 
imal characters that cleverly outwit each 
other and deliver a didactic message. 
These ancient tables have been re-told au- 
thentically, the intrinsic humour kept in- 
tact. Each tale is enhanced by Yasser 
Gaissa’s spirited, colourful drawings that 
sprawl over double-page spreads. 

The third book that fells within foe cat- 
“ folklore is Goha. The humorous 

S of foe 27 Goha tales are 
in their stmpUcrty by Nesstm 
Girgis’ bright, cheerful caricatures.. Pre- 


posterous situations and piercing humour 
abound in Goha’s pranks. The style is 
simple and direct and succeeds in pre- 
senting Goha as a ‘wise fool*. 
Johnson-Davies’ next contribution is foe 
adaptation of three tales from A Thousand 
and One Nights. He started w-*h the two 
most popular tales of The Vovages of 
Sindbad (1994) and Aladdin (1995) and 
most recently published Maarouf and the 
Dream Caravan (1996). The smooth re- 
telling of these well-known stories, with 
their moving incidents, both violent and 
romantic, are balanced with subtle hu- 
mour. The magical enchantment that is al- 
ways associated with The Arabian Nights 
is well preserved. Both Aladdin , illustrat- 
ed by Walid Taber, and Maarouf and the 
Dream Caravan , illustrated by Yasser 
Gaissa, are similar in their action-filled, 
brightly coloured caricatures that are im- 
pressionistic and often humorous. In con- 
trast Mohamed Ta’eb’s illustrations of 
Sindbad are bold, stylised paintings that 
create a dramatic panorama for the events 
of Sindbad* 5 three voyages and success- 
fully capture the tale’s dramatic tone. 
Moving from the world of action and ad- 
venture we come to Animal Tales from 


the Arab World (1995) which is a collec- 
tion of fourteen stories adapted from A 
Thousand And One Nights, Kalila and 
Dimna and other Arabic sources which 
the author acknowledges at foe back of 
foe edition, though it would have been 
more use fill to the reader to include a 
note at foe end of each story specifying 
its source. Popular in almost every liter- 
ary period, the beast fable is most often 
designed- to satirise human folly as well 
as to provide moral instruction. Many of 
the maxims are modem and ram- 
traditional; all are thought provoking. 
The contrast between foe animals, foe im- 
plied natures of the wild and die tame, the 
re freshing feck of explanation, all make 
this an interesting book. A whimsical wa- 
tercolour by Eda S. Ghafi aptly illustrates 
each fable. 

If they are to read at all, children have to 
enjoy what they are reading. Writers, too, 
have to find joy in what they are writing. 
Denys Johnson-Davies has found foe key. 
to many children’s hearts and minds. 
“Where the children’s books were con- 
cerned” he says “...it was a new 
for me and 1 greatly enjoyed 
perience” 


ex- 
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Last week, AI-Ahram Weekly 
looked at the dangers of plunging 
blindly into homeopathy. This 
week, Fayza Hassan sheds 
more light on the controversy, dis- 
cussing alternative medicine with 
practitioners and patients 


Rumours of malpractice and the indiscriminate dis- 
pensing of unnecessary drugs have caused an up- 
surge of interest in different ways of tackling dis- 
ease. Disappointment with the limitations of 
“modem medicine” and its side effects has become 
more widespread as more people discover the con- 
sequences of pharmaceutical products, leading 
more physicians and many lay people to become in- 
terested in alternative medicine. Ironically, practi- 
tioners of homeopathy and other “new” or “al- 
ternative” forms of healing draw on sciences which 
precede die birth of modem medicine by thousands 
of years. Now, however, new technologies applied 
to age-old techniques are making it possible to do 
away with a number of pharmaceutical products. 

A limited number of physicians in Egypt actually 
treat patients with herbal medicines, chiropractic 
techniques, acupuncture or homeopathy. Most of 
the patients emerge from the experience convinced 
of the merits of the alternative method There is, 
however, an ongoing battle between those who 
would like to see more alternative medicine prac- 
ticed and those who denounce it as the realm of 
charlatanism. It cannot be denied that what has 
come to be known as alternative medicine is cheap- 
er than the modem variant, and therefore welcome 
in Egypt, where the vast majority of the population, 
more often than not, cannot afford the high fees of 
private clinics and hospitals. Furthermore, al- 
ternative ways of healing are generally devoid of 
harmful side effects. The very real danger remains, 
bowevff, of the patient falling prey to untrained 
practitioners or charlatans and therefore wasting 
precious time in securing the right diagnosis and the 
right cure. “But,” says “tante” Olfat, “doctors, too, 
can make mistakes.** 

Tante Olfat is surprisingly active at the age of 84. 
She attributes her good health to the fact font for a 
long time now she has not visited the doctor. She 
uses “prescriptions” that have been handed down 
from generation to generation in her family to cure 
her minor ailments. Sleep, according to her, will 
cure almost anything. “Donors are not what they 
used to be,” she says. “In the olden days, a doctor 
took time to talk with his patients. He listened. 
Then he examined foe patient with hands, eyes and 
ears. The only instruments he had were the awful 
tongue depressor and his stethoscope. He asked the 
patient to say *33*. That was enough for foe doctor 
to know wbat was wrong. He never scared the day- 
lights out of you with foe names of strange diseases. 
He was always paternal and reassuring, telling us 
that there was nothing the matter with us. Just see- 
ing our family doctor made me feel better. He of- 
ten gave us medicines he made himself They tast- 
ed foul but were effective. And he always 
prescribed rest the long ]toy days in bed were the 
best part of the treatment" 

Tante Olfat experienced a serious bout of nos- 
talgia after what happened to Arana, the woman 
who cleans her house. Amna had a bad case of in- 
fluenza last month and was eventually sent to a doc- 
tor who demanded tests and X-rays. The results 
stunned everybody: Amna, foe doctor said, had tu- 
berculosis. She came out of the clinic with a pre- 
scription two pages long. She took to her bed. 
Within a few days, Amna's sister informed Olfat 
that Amna looked like she was going to die soon. 
She could no longer walk and tellised any solid 
foods. Tante Olfat, ever foe fighter, called a doctor. 
Amna was taken to his clinic. More tests and X- 
rays followed. Twenty-four hours later Amna was 
declared as fit as a fiddle, a little weak perhaps as a 
result of the unnecessary medication but with no 
trace of ever having had tuberculosis. 

Egyptians must be among the largest consumers 
of over-the-counter remedies in foe world, head- 
aches, joint pains, constipation, diarrhoea, colds and 
coughs, send us running to the pharmacy, where an 
array of tablets, pills, suppositories, capsules and 

Sufal 


Khoshaf 


Ingredients: 

1/4 kg of each of foe following: 

Dried primes, dried figs, dried apricots 
1/2 kg of each of foe following: 

Dried raisins, dried sheets of apricots 
{qamar eddin) 

Shelled and skinned almonds 
Method: 

Cut the qamar eddin sheets into small 
squares by means of a pair of scissors. 
Place them in a bowl and pour over some 
boiling water enough to cover them by at 
least 4 to 5 ems and leave until they sof- 
ten. Beat in a blender forming a rather 
thick juice and set aside. Wash the raisins 
in some tap water and leave aside. In a 
large cooking pan, start boiling foe figs 
in hot water. When they become tender 
enough, add the apricots and add more 
boiling water to cover alL Before the ap- 
ricots become fully tender, add foe 
prunes and more water to cover it. Con- 
tinue cooking for 10 more minutes after 
tiie third addition starts boiling. Remove 
from heat and add the raisins mixing 
them in. cover and allow them to become 
fuller within the heat of foe pan and the 
juices of the ingredients. When the pan 
contents cool off add the qamar eddin 
juice blending it in well with a spoon into 
all foe ingredients. Notice that the juice 
may not be enough, therefore you may 
need to add more water as dried fruits 
tend to absorb liquid. Finally, add the al- 
monds, blending them in. No sugar is 
needed as the fruit juices are sweet 
enough. Pour into 8 serving bowl and re- 
frigerate. 

Serve cold as an iftar dessert 

Moushira Abdel-Malek 
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Disappointed by wbat medicine has to offer, chronic sufferers often torn to those who give them a glimmer of hope 


syrups are displayed to choose from and buy cheap- 
ly, no questions asked. Friends and relations pre- 
scribe freely according to their own experience, 
while many pharmacists and doctors' assistants 
claim to be as able to cure “as well as the doctor 
himself'. Antibiotics, sometimes left over from a 
previous illness, are prescribed and absorbed freely. 
Considering the difficulties of securing a doctor's 
appointment, and its cost in terms of time and mon- 
ey, who can blame foe patient pressed for both? 
Medical practitioners, on the other hand, claim that 
their patients will not be satisfied and crust them un- 
less they leave foe clinic with a prescription longer 
than their arm. Some of them oblige. 

Notwithstanding this glut of chemical products 
which is constantly entering our systems, the Egyp- 
tian population is showing no signs of improved 
health. Quite the contrary. This feet, as well as 
changing world trends, has induced a number of 
people to take an interest in different ways of tack- 
ling health complaints. But, says Dr Ibtissam So li- 
man, MD (Stuttgart University) and former assist- 
ant professor of anaesthesiology at Jordan 
University, who has studied homeopathy in Ger- 
many, the problem is that those qualified to apply 
alternative curative methods are few and far be- 
tween. “Take homeopathy, for instance. It is a to- 
tally personalised method of healing. What is pre- 
scribed to one patient can in no case help another 
with apparently the same complaint The ho- 
meopathic product is tailor-made and based on the 
intimate knowledge that the homeopath has of his 
patient's complete health history and condition.” 
Dr Soliman says that a large number of charlatans 
have invaded the field and that their practices are 
not regulated by law. “There is absolutely no su- 
pervision of any sort In Shorqiya alone there are 
200 practitioners who claim to be acupuncturists, 
herbalists, and homeopaths. Chinese acupuncturists 
train for 20 years with a master before they are al- 
lowed to practice. In France and Germany homeop- 
athy is recognised as a branch of medicine and 
treatment is reimbursed by social security. Many 
physicians work in close cooperation with homeo- 
paths. Only in this way can maximum benefits be 


derived from alternative medicine, which becomes 
complementary to and supportive of orthodox med- 
icine.” 

Nowadays, however, says Soliman, kits of ac- 
upuncture needles are sold on the market and almost 
anybody can take a two-month course in Europe or 
China and come back to establish him or herself as 
a self-appointed acupuncturist, advertising mi- 
raculous results with weight problems, alcoholism, 
drug addiction or juvenile acne. Basically they rely 
on auto-suggestion to effect the cure and in some 
cases it works. 

But, she adds, this is not what alternative med- 
icine is about On the contrary, this tendency has 
given it a bad name. A physician herself, Soliman 
is reluctant to use alternative methods although she 
firmly believes in their effectiveness. These meth- 
ods were being abused before we even started to use 
them seriously, she says. In France, she notes, ho- 
meopaths fought for a long time for homeopathy to 
be recognised. The struggle benefited both practi- 
tioners — who are taken seriously — and patients 
— who are treated by professionals. 

Here, however, the do-it-yourself method is fol- 
lowed; many people, according to Soliman, buy a 
book or attend a couple of lectures and establish 
themselves as homeopaths. Few know of schools of 
homeopathy where four years of courses are nec- 
essary for students to qualify as homeopaths. 
“Commercial” applications of a science which truly 
consists in a different or additional way of helping 
patients is giving a bad name to attempts at limiting 
chemical abuse, and may eventually lead to ac- 
cidents if not properly applied, concludes Soliman. 

Lemmert Holdijk, a professor of English literature 
at foe American University in Cairo, thinks that So- 
liman is exaggerating foe danger of unprofessional 
applications of homeopathic remedies. A student of 
homeopathy at the Imenhotep Society, Holdijk uses 
many remedies to attend to the minor ailments of 
his family and friends. “My children have never 
taken antibiotics so far," be says. “Many people use 
antibiotics to cure a cold although it has been 
known for a long time tbal they are ineffective in 
this case. They are even harmful because they Low- 


er natural immunity and when you really need 
them they will no longer be effective.” Thar is 
not to say that Holdijk would consider treating a 
burst appendix with homeopathy. “But neither 
will I run to the surgeon at the first sign of colic,” 
he says. He believes that one should seek ho- 
meopathic treatment first, and if this does not 
work, he would advise consulting a general prac- 
titioner, a specialist and finally a surgeon as foe 
case requires. A homeopathic remedy should 
give positive results within 48 hours, he says. If 
this does not happen he knows that he has to alter 
his coarse. A good dose of common sense is 
needed, but, says Holdijk, his first move is def- 
initely not to reach for foe antibiotics. 

Soliman, however, is, not convinced: diagnosis 
is of the essence, she says. A. runny nose can — 
and most of foe time does — indicate foe in- 
ception of a common cold. On the other hand, 
meningitis and polio also start with a runny nose. 
Unless the illness is properly diagnosed, one can- 
not claim to be applying the correct remedy. 

Dr Fathi Nasr, a professor of anaesthesiology 
and head 1 of foe pain relief unit at Al-Zahraa Uni- 
versity Hospital, teaches alternative methods to 
the administration of nxnphine as a painkiller. 
He uses biofeedback (foe use of results of past 
performance in controlling a given system) to 
treat chronic pain, as well as electromagnetic 
waves and laser radiations. These methods cany 
no danger of chemical addiction and are safe to 
use provided foe user has been trained in their 
medical applications. 

So, is alternative medicine mumbojumbo? 
Surety, running to the herbalist to buy a mysteri- 
ous preparation meant to cure infertility, per- 
sistent coughs or epilepsy or going to a self- 
appointed acupuncturist who claims miraculous 
results in weight loss is not necessarily a good 
idea. But maybe orthodox medicine as it is prac- 
ticed today has lent itself to abuses and may ben- 
efit from “alternatives”, or comple me nt a ry treat- 
ments in many cases, keeping in mind that • 
treatment may well imply much more than im- 
mediate alleviation of physical symptoms. 


Pat 
Pauwii 



It’s like that, cat 

A couple of months ago. niy daughter had a s lcep- 
less night. A kitten; she said, probably abandoned 

by fts mother, had been yowling its misery out to an 

indifferent world. In foe morning, she went m 
search of the oirfan. Ste came back holmi« apra- 
fid something that defied .description. It could have 

been a baby rat, or perhaps an undernourished wea- 

seL “It’s a kitten/ she said defensively before I 
could express any doubts as to the nature of the 
creature. , . 

I fright it heartless to" point out that we were at- 
ready foe proud owners of seven foundlin gs which 
had entered ourbame in more or less shralar ar- 
f umsiMTi ces; nor did I mention a friend of my moth - 
er^ a landmark . in Maadi, who has cared for strays 
fin. over 50 years, dedicating her life and fiatuneto 
them; nor yet did I see fit to remind her of a friend 
of Twmr.; a famous artist who has transformed her 
dream villa into an animal shelter. I was mot in their 


Besides, fofe particular kitten was not going to 
make it, by the looks of it Its mouth was too tiny 
even for a drop p er . We sacked a bit of cotton wool 
m watered-down ntilk and let it suck on it It did. It 
(fid not seem to know that, in cider to survive, it 
needed a mother cat— or at least part thereof Yet 
sravive it (fid. It hraig on to foe cotton wool for dear 
life. Soon k was s tagge ring about an its tiny, wob- 
bly paws,' collapsing from exhaustion then picking 
itself up and proceeding in fts exjdoratic® of foe sur- 
■ roundings. I think ft was bam with foe same. genes 
that propelled Atifla foe Hun cm his mission of de- 
struction. But that was to become appa ren t a little 
latex. In foe beginrang, it cemented itself with sim- 
ple adventures. 

Ore; day, ft disappeared from the room we had se- 
curely locked it in. We evmtnafly found ft tigfady 
wedged between foe wall and foe bade of a book- 
shelf. We had to extract it by squeezing it to half its 
minute size. None foe worse for the handling, ft 
shook out its sparse, non-descript chanps of for and 
headed rigid back to foe cozy mche from which ft 
bad just been extracted. Another time it escaped and 
was confronted by foe horde of our seven other cats, 
who chased ft around the apartment, mistaking ft for 
a mouse. A large n umb er of breakables were sac- 
rificed tbat day. The latten was cwoftually caught by 
one of our mare agfle Siamese, shaken like a rag 
and fiddly deposited, half dazed, as an offering at 
our -feet Unruffled, ft picked itself up and dis- 
appeared. We found it sleeping in a pot on the stove. 

In view of its obvious powers of snrviyal, wede- 
cided ft could now fend for itself and gave ft foe run 
of foe house. It exhibited very gregarious instincts at 
once and in no time became a good fitde trooper, 
bringing up the rear whenever the gang descended 
on foe kitchen, at meal tones. At first we thought ft 
might not get a fair share in view of its size. Our 
fears, however, were unfounded, lie little thing 
had a technique of its oum. It would dive full length 
into tie plate and, lying down in foe food, slurp 
. around with noises characteristic of swine at .tie 
trough, then casually pick tie rest off its mangy for- 
P ^r r J wl on the kttrfian counter, our sultana valide, . 
our old Qeo, would watch in disbelief^ forgetting to 
daintily pick at her own TbotL Cteanmgrtbe little 
creature was a bit of a problem and, until it was big 
enough to tidy itself a vague smell of sardines was 
foe tell-tale sign of its whereabouts. With time, we 
noticed that we had never had a hungrier kitten, nor 
a less selective one. It (hank my tea in tie morning, 
given half a chance, and was partial to instant cof- 
fee. Dry bread' provoked- violently app re ci ative 
grunts while a pot of boiled vegetables was an im- 
mediate incentive to dive. One of its favourite tricks 
now is to lie in wait next to the refrigerator for a 
chance to slip in unseen. Our own meals are sur- 
rounded by foe strictest security measures, and 
shopping tegs are oztiy hrwEgfe'to tie house whoa 
our kitten has been painstakingly locked in. 

Hoping to outwit the little ogre the other day, I . 
crept to tiie refrigerator, checking carefully that foe 
coast was dear and sneaked my hand noiselessly in 
to retrieve a carton of milk. Gluttonous simps alert- 
ed ^ me at once. Seeing nothing, I was confused at 
first, blit I soon discovered tie Hun in the. chicken 
soup, hugging half a chicken. “Bones, it is eating 
bones,” 1 panicked. Yanking the pot out, I tried un- 
successfully to pry the live animal away from the 
dead bird, attracting the gang of seven, which pro- 
ceeded to dance around me, claws extended for this 
unexpected treat Clutching pot; beast and bin!, I tan 
around madly, the bowling gang in hot pursuit, 
reached a window and, in utter despair, gripping At- 
tila savagely by tbe scruff of its scrawny neck, 
hurled the pot (minus kitten) out of the window. 

My da ug h te r tells me that lately, she has been 
bearing pitiful mews coming from foe garden. 

Fayza Hassan 


Nigel Ryan sits in a brown velvet booth 


There is something a little too theme- 
parky about Le Pacha 1901 for my taste, 
though 1 would be tbe first to admit that ft 
is not only comfortable but extremely 
pleasant to sit by a window in ooe of the 
many restaurants contained in this 
moored reconstruction of what looks like 
a Mississippi steamer ami watch the Nile 
flow by. And last week I did just that, oc- 
cupying a window booth in Le Steak, tbe 
Le Pacha restaurant named, it seems, with 
tbe intention of capturing the custom of 
tbe most uncompromising of carnivores. 

Le Steak claims to be tbe boat's Belle 
Epoque restaurant, which in restaurant- 
speak means large quantities of dark 
wood, brass chandeliers, Toulouse Lau- 
trec posters, wall sconces and brown vel- 
vet And Le Steak goes as far as the genre 
goes. 

Tbe menu, as you might expect, is 
heavily weighted towards meat Various 
cuts of beef appear in various guises, 
though there are tbe usual alternatives, in- 
cluding fish, chicken and veal. And then 
there are the mecze, which are always ex- 
cellent. We began with a selection of 
these, which included sambausak filled 
with cream cheese, hummas, ba- 
bagancrugh and tabouia. Plain, simple, 
and very well done. The hummas and ba- 
baganough were particularly good. I also 
ordered grilled calamari, which managed 
to be almost as good as the 'mesa?, per- 
haps a little tougher than oik might have 
hoped, but quickly consumed none- 
theless. And then the main courses. This 
being Le Steak, and the company lacking 


any vegetarians, eyes went immediately to 
la viande. (Had there been a non-flesh eater 
among our number, it would be difficult to 
think what they might have ordered. But 
would a non- flesh eater have any in- 
clination, let alone business, to patronise a 
restaurant called Le Steak? j I ordered 
coeur de boeuf Johnny, as did another at the 
table. Tbe two others opted for veal, one 
hlanquctte. tbe other an escalope with 
cheese and ham. 

It would be impossible to quibble with the 
quality of the meat served, which was as 
good as could be expected The coeur de 
boeuf consisted of two medallions of fillet, 
and came with a mustard sauce. I prefer 
meat to be on the bloodier side of pink, 
though for some reason, on this occasion, 
asked for the beef to be medium. It arrived 
overcooked, which was shnnw.. Both veal 
eaters pronounced their dishes fine. 

Tbe menu at Le Steak is hardly in- 
novative. Tbe food offered is standard, res- 
taurant fare, though it is produced, on tbe 
whole, with unusual attention to detail. And 
the service was exemplary. It cannot be 
fruited the waiters were attentive without 
being intrusive, the maitre d' hotel the very 
model of professionalism. Everything went 
by without a hitch, as the Nile flowed past 
the window. 

Lunch for four, including coffee, one des- 
sert, and four bottles of Stella beer, came to 
LE266. Not exactly cheap, though well 
worth it, not least for tile view. 

Le Steak, at Le Pacha 1901, Comiche Zam- 

alek, opposite Gedra Club . Tel: 340 5734 . 


“iRedtcucnatit review- 

AI-Ahram Weekly 
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By Sarnia Abdennour 


ACROSS 


I. Greek ietter (3) 

4. Sanglicr (4) 

3. Gem stone, pL (5) 

13. Sunburn (3) 

14. Egg on (4) 

15. Mute (6) 

16. Praised (81 

18. Glowing (6) 

19. inactive (4) 

20. Knowledge got by repeti 
tion (4) 

22- A cleansing substance 
(3) 

23. Victims of deception (5) 

25. PartofN.B. (41 

26. Cortical fibre used for 
rope and stout fabrics (4) 

27. Epic poem (4) 

28. Stockings (41 

29. Anxieties (5) 

30. Depression in mountain- 
chain (3) 

31. Electrically charged par 
ticlcs 14) 



Last week’s solution 


32. Neitheris partner (3) 

33. Worked up moist flour 
into dough (7) 

35. Predicted (7) . 

39. Lettuce (3) 

40. Plunge into water (4) 

41. Pub saving (3) • 

42. Hard ring-shaped bread 
roll (5) 

45. Prima doona (4) 

46. Person with arrogant be 
haviour (4) 

47. Miss McGraw er aL (4) 

48. Assume attitude to im 
press others (4) 

49. Foundations (5) 

50. Bitumen (3) 

51. Boycotts (4) 

52. Shrink (4) 

53. Experience that tests char 
actor or endurance (6) 

55. Particle with charge of 
negative electricity (8) 

59. Hardwood clubs used by 
Aborigines (5) 

60. Emphatic denial, 2 wds (4) 

61. SE Nigerian tribe 

62. . One of the senses (: 

63. Pair (4) 

64. Nipple (3) 

DOWN 

1. French summer (3) 

2. Tariff (3) 

3. Direct opposite (8) 

4. Cattle; treats violently (5) , 
5; Narrow bolder near end of - 

shield (4) 

6. Time (3) 

7. Set straight again (7)- - 



S.. Flout (41 
?. Wholly (3). 

10. Distributee (6} 

11. Lipaise, diatase or papain 
( 6 ) 

12. Infuses (6) 

15. Satisfy (4) 

17. Epics; (4) '. ... 

21. Item (3) 

23. -It describes some pas - 

sengers or chairs (4) , 

24. Above (4) 

25. Affiance (4) . 

26. A Lepus (4) . 

28. Weeds crops or loosens 
ground (4) 

29. Middle (4) 

-31. .False god (4). 

32 Star .-showing sudden in * 
crease of brightness then ■ 
subsiding \(4) 


34. Highest cards (4) 

35. — Star, hi ghegr <4«*c (4) 

36. Ancient and sacred inn 
guage of Hindus (8) 

37. - Genus of bitter hobs (4) 

38. Gossamer; maW (4) 

40. Disagreement (7) 

42. Conductors’ wands (6) 

43. Warning sound, var. (6) 

44. Belt, cord or corset (6) 
45... Wear (3) 

46. .. of the earth (4) 

48. Chums (4) - 

49. Piece of cured pig meat 
(5) 

5L. Pho enician false god ( 4 } 

52 „ Mazaror ._ Soudf (4) 
54. Measure of length 45” (3) 

56.' Utter cry of cattle (3) 

57- Japanese sash (3) 

58. ' Negative adverb (3) ’ 


45? 
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Ramadan is not only a 
month of fasting and piety. 
Sundown brings with it iftar 
and the year’s longest 
evenings. Whether watching 
TV at home or going out on 
the town, most Egyptians 
insist on filling the hours 
between iftar and pre-dawn 
sohour with a heavy dose of 
entertainment 
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Scheherazade’s last message 


During Ramadan millions of viewers are being treated to 
yet another version of the classic “A. Thousand and One 
Nights". Katia Sabet visited the set during production 


For Abdel Aziz El-Sukkari, the world is tinged with 
blue. And that is no t just an empty metaphor. On 
the set. at Cairo's Misr Studios where the director 
shot the latest version of “A Thousand and One 
Nights", everything is indeed bathed in a surreal 
turquoise blue light. The floor is covered with blue 
felt, the walls are lined with blue fabric and the ceil- 
ing is made of blue polystyrene. 

In their monochrome universe, the actors move 
without casting shadows and with no visible props. 
The handsome Prince Fadlallah flies through the 
clouds, the mermaid emerges from the waves and 
the witch appears by magic from a blazing furnace. 
El-Sukkari's version of this classic is being 
screened each evening throughout much of the 
Arab world during the month of Ramadan, which 
began 21 January, 

There have been countless screen versions of “A 
Thousand and One Nights" as a wonderfully fertile 
source of captivating tales, half-way between fable 
and legend.' There were the Hollywood epics' offhe 
1950s and the masterpiece by Italian director Pier 
Paolo Pasolini in 1963. There have been adapta- 
tions by Walt Disney and there have been other se- 
rial versions made by Egyptian television. 

Loved equally by children and grown-ups, these 
tales occupy a major place in the Arab literary tradi- 
tion, They have the advantage that they can be read 
on different levels, according to a reader's own cul- 
ture and point of view. “A Thousand and One 
Nights" was only discovered by the Western world 
in the 1 8th century, after a translation, albeit a rath- 
er free one, was brought out by French writer An- 
toine Galland. But on their home territory they have 
always been part of the popular folklore, thanks, in 
earlier times, to the strolling minstrels and, much 
later, to Cairo Radio, which began broadcasting the 
rales back in the late 1 950s. The signature one for 
this long-running series, taken from the "Sche- 
herazade" suite by Rimsky -Korsakoff, was to be- 
come famous in even the most remote corners of 
the Arab world. The production currently being 
screened has different music. 

Television took up the challenge towards the end 
of the 1970s. TV serials each lasting 30 episodes — 
as many as the (toys in the month of Ramadan — 
have regaled generations of viewers since they were 
first screened. Each year, scriptwriters and directors 
have pulled out all toe stops to make toe tales told 
by Scheherazade seem even more colourful and 
fantastic. 

“In a field where there are virtually no limits to 
the imagination, it has become almost obligatory to 
tty to outdo toe previous version." said El-Sukkari. 
“Paradoxically, given the almost endless possibil- 
ities offered by special effects done on the comput- 
er. it is becoming harder and harder to outdo one- 
self.” 

On toe blue stage, the usual tension associated 
with any television production reigns supreme. 
Stretched out on a beam — rigorously painted in 
blue — toe young male lead, Ahmed Abdel-Aziz, 
38. dressed in the sumptuous clothes of Prince Fa- 
da Hah, mimes the movements of a bird in flight. 
The television archives supplied the landscape and 
backdrops that toe prince discovers on his ex- 
traordinary journey. 

A huge stage fen creates toe effect of wind rus- 
tling through the hair and clothes of toe prince. 
When toe actor's heavy silk brocade cape refuses to 
flutter as it should, a stage-hand attaches an in- 
visible length of nylon to it so that it waves in toe 
bret&e as he flies over the treetops. 

In recent years, Ahmed Abdel-Azfe has es- 
tablished himself as the most popular young face on 
Egyptian television. The choice of this favourite ac- 
tor for the leading role has guaranteed toe series 
record ratings. But director El-Sukkari has other 
aces up his sleeve, which he says will ensure that 
this version of “A Thousand and One Nights" 
proves truly unforgettable. 

“This time we have broken all the rules and 
reached new heights," said El-Sukkari, pausing 
from a break in the direction of whaf is his third 
version of toe Arab classic. “We are using magical 
staae settings on five different stages and special 
visual effects never seen before on television 
screens in toe Middle East. Everything possible has 
been done to ensure that this production will be 
very different" 

For a start, says toe director, the whole pace of 
toe action has been changed. “This time, I am see- 
ing 'A Thousand and One Nights* through modem 
eves and although I'm retaining the medieval au- 
thenticity of the tales, this will make them much 
more spicy and immediate to us, be said. Al- 
toough there are a great many special effects, which 
will constantly transport viewers into a world of 
make-believe, a lot of people will be able^to rec- 
ognise themselv es in some of toe characters." 

El-Sukkari is using three main techniques for his 
special effects. “The best known and toe most tradi- 
tional are those that are filmed directly, be ex- 
plained. “For example, a bottle which spews out 


fire, an explosion, a flower that blossoms, a back- 
drop that changes colour — these and other effects 
can be achieved by toe many features on our video 
cameras. The second technique is shooting in Chro- 
ma-key.” be continued. “The actors move about 
against a blue background, but this disappears in 
editing and is replaced by a totally different back- 
ground or landscape, taken from our television ar- 
chives. In this way, we were able to show Ahmed 
Abdel-Aziz flying over the Alps and his leading 
lady, played by Dalai Abdel-Aziz, [no relation to 
the actor] moving about in the depths of the sea." 

The third and most spectacular technique used by 
El-Sukkari, for the very first time this year, enables 
him to create strange creatures and bewildering ef- 
fects thanks to computer imaging. These images are 
created on computers and elaborated at the Pyramid 
Video Service (PVS) in the AJ-Ahram Computer 
Centre. 

Conjuring up fantastic birds, snakes that can talk, 
genies who turn into men, and old hags who be- 
come young and beautiful again is a specialty of 
Tarek Rashad, 40, who with his goatee beard and 
his long graying hair has become a familiar face to 
El-Sukkari's movie team. In bis “kitchen," as he 
calls his laboratory, situated in toe Al-Ahrarn build- 
ing, his equipment — the very smallest piece of 
which costs SI 00,000 — throbs and winks away, 
night and day. 

“We put aside all our other (mostly advertising) 
work to concentrate on ‘A Thousand and One 
Nights’" said the special effects technician, dis- 
playing on bis screen a salmon-coloured bind whose 
movements must now be developed using a series 
of computer graphics. “This is toe pink bird of love, 
the good genie who will help Prince Fadlallah in his 
adventures and we will give him a pair of pink 
wings like its own." 

Computer imaging is still extremely costly. One 
second of film costs about $300. but PVS re- 
portedly offered a discount price for this series. 
“The scriptwriter, who is called Nader Khalifa rec- 
ognises no bounds when it conies to the imagina- 
tion," said El-Sukkary, laughing. “There isn't a sin- 
gle scene we shot in a straightforward manner, 
without using special effects and flogging ourselves 
to death." 

Nader Khali fe is a modest mao in his early 50s, 
with a serious tone of voice. To look at him. one 
would never think such surreal scenes and di- 
alogues could be buzzing around in his brain. “For 
my stories, I drew on two masterpieces of Arab lit- 
erature — ‘A Thousand and One Nights" and ‘A 
Thousand and One Days’," said the scriptwriter. 

In “A Thousand and One Nights", King Shah- 
rayar, embittered by toe infidelity of his first wife, 
marries a different virgin every night and has her 
beheaded the following morning. But then Sche- 
herazade steps in. The daughter of toe Vizier, she 
demands to many the king and uses a ploy to stop 
the killing. Each night, she tells King Shahrayar a 
thrilling tale, and pretends to fell asleep just as it 
reaches the most exciting part. Desperate to know 
the outcome, the king spares her next morning, day 
after day. After a thousand and one nights of mar- 
velous stories, the sultan falls hopelessly in love 
with Schehrazade, her life is saved and there is no 
more killing. 

“‘A Thousand and One Days' is less well 
known.” said Khalifa. “It is a manuscript that Rifa'a 
EJ-Tahtawi — the renowned Egyptian scholar of 
toe 19th century — gave to the French Arabist 
Saint-Croix, so he could translate it into French. It 
is now housed in toe library of the Mosque of Umm 
Ai-Qalaouiyn in Morocco. Just as ‘A Thousand and 
One Nights 1 tried to prove that not all women are 
treacherous. "A Thousand and One Days’ tried to 
show us that evil docs not necessarily have a mas- 
culine fece." 

In the story, Princess Soada refuses to many, be- 
cause she claims to have bad a dream in which a 
gazelle fells into a hunter's net and is abandoned to 
its fete by its mate, the male gazelle. The princess's 
father, the king, despairs until one day her nurse, 
Mog El-Bdhr (meaning sea waves) begins to tell 
toe princess marvelous stories which prove to her 
that there are men in toe world who are loving and 
faithful. 

Seen by some as the male answer to the tale of 
Scheherazade, the themes taken from 'A Thousand 
and One Days* are sure to please even the most ma- 
cho men this Ramadan. But the scriptwriter claims 
his aims are far more subtle. “In fact I don't set out 
lo extol the merits of men over women, or vice- 
versa," said Khalifa. “The subject 1 am interested in 
is love, which encompasses every virtue — - cou- 
rage, tenderness, patience. loyalty. And I am not 
just talking about love between a man and a wom- 
an, but also the love of a leader for his subjects, and 
the love that we have learned for others less for- 
tunate than us. My hope is that the images we use. 
which will really be quite extraordinary this year, 
will perhaps help get this message across 

(WNL}I 



Scenes from Abdel-Aziz El-Sukkari's revamped “A Thousand and One Nights" 
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Tbe Stars of A I- Hussein bring down the house at Al-Darawish coffee shop (above), as two furry members of 
the audience I top left) let tbe music rock them to slcep.and hand claps (top right) join thctabla for rhythm 


Ramadan index 


Number of people pray in» at the Masjid Ai-Sharif in Mecca as you read this: 1 .000.000 
Chances that a helmeied officer islanding at a major intersection in Cairo at moghrib {ifiar time): I in 2 
Average speed of cars going through ihe intersection in diff erent directions at the same time: 60 km/h 
Minimum charge, not including beverages, per person at a top-notch “Ramadanic tent": LE40 
Amount of meat in food being served there: 0 
Operating cost per person at one of Cairo’s biggest mined 'id at-ralunan: LE2 
Number of people served a free ifiar meal there every day: 10.000 
Number of food groups in meal: 4 

Estimated total meals served during the entire month: 300.000 at a cost of LE600.000 
Minutes of prime-time TV advertising that could be bought for the same price: 23. 1 
Price for an ad slot during prime lime Ramadan TV. per 30 seconds: LEI 3.000 
Number of ads shown nightly between 6:53 and 7:53 on Channel 1: 80 
Minutes of programming during that same hour: 1 7 
Number of ads for Jjundn detergent on Channel l between 6 and 8pm. per hour S 
Number of different prize oriented programmes on Egyptian TV: 25 
Total prize money offered bv Romadan Riddle*, the most popular prize show, and its laundry detergent 

sponsor: LE 1 00,000 

Number of prize winners who will receive free laundry detergent for one year 100 
Percentage change in cash received by prize winners who can prove they arc regular users of the laundry 

detergent: + 200 

Percentage change in revenues at the Eastern Tobacco Company during Ramadan: +4-5 

Compiled by Tarek Atia, with apologies to Harper’s Magazine 

Sources: l Saudi Arabian Information Agency. 2.J Weekly Research. 4,5 El-Me.wharaii. Salah Salem 
Road. 6, ?.$. 0 Al-Hagg Kama l Isnmii. owner of the A i- Hussein mo ‘iJa. 10. 1 1 A mcricana advertising agen- 
cy. 12.13 Weekly Research. 14 Jbdcl-Mcgiiid Khcdr. Tl ' announcer. 1 5. 16. 1 7 Rama Jan Riddles. WMo- 
homed Refaa! Naguib, retired ewert. Eastern Tobacco Company. 


Red songs 
and 

castanets 

Rashda Ragab spends a 
Ramadan night soaking in 
the sounds of popular music 


Ten years ago the still popular Fishawi and Al- 
Darawish coffee shops were unique in the AI- 
Hussein district. Today the area boasts dozens of 
bustling coffee shops. But during Ramadan, Al- 
Darawisb. situated behind Al-Hussein mosque, is 
home to the popular music group Nougoura Al- 
Hussein — making it a favourite haunt for Ram- 
adan festivity seekers. 

A singer, two lute players, two trumpet players 
and a castanets player issue spirited tunes from 
atop a small stage in one of toe coffee shop's 
three main rooms. Here, the audience enjoys the 
music while sipping on traditional Ramadan 
drinks such as kharrouh and sahlah. Two sleepy 
cats occupy a chair next to a woman who is try- 
ing to discreetly enjoy a shisha. “I greet Al -Hajj 
Mohamcd Atef from Al-Haram, .Ahmed Elwan 
from Tora and Mustafa Awad from lmbaba," bel- 
lows our Nougoum Ai-Hussein's group leader 
who publicly salutes those offering tips to the 
troupe during the performance. According to Al- 
Darawish owner Said Mohamed Youssef, this is 
the only coffeeshop in Al-Hussein where a pop- 
ular music troupe performs. 

Mohamed Hussein, a 30-year-old carpenter, lis- 
tens to the group every night at Al-Darawish 
from 10 pm to 2 am. “This only happens one 
month out of the year," he says. The troupe’s 
fame has grown from their performances at Al- 
Darawish and their albums are available both in 
Al-Hussein and elsewhere. Members of the audi- 
ence often ask them to perform at weddings or re- 
ligious festivals throughout 

— I Egypt. 

Due to popular demand. Nou- 
goum Al-Hussein’s founder. 
Saved Azab El-Sayed. aged 66. 
increased the group’s members 
to six singers and 10 musicians. 
$jfc. El-Sayed. originally from Aqua 

village in Al-Sharqiya govem- 
orate, found his way to Al- 
Hussein district, more chan half a 
century ago. There, he joined a 
popular music troupe as a lute 
fjjjjM ffl- player. Soon. El-Sayed claims. 

! -ffj&fc he found himself performing be- 

' fore rn ’ n,s,ers * members of the 

’ jafeP"’ royal family and at pashas’ par- 

ties before the 1 952 Revolution. 
f j BpPf “Holding my lute and standing 

If on a chair. I performed at King 

■ Farouk and Queen Farida's wed- 

ding parry,” recalls the musician, 
rflfl pfj pl, King Farouk presented toe 

PV;. 1 ^ [[% young El-Sayed with a royal 

Ilfll lSgt' thank-you note, which he has 

kept until roday. 

El-Sayed eventually formed 
his own troupe, calling it Nou- 
goum Al-Hussein (Stars of Al- 
Hussein). And in 195b. the musician and his 
friend Mohamed Youssef. the laie owner of the 
coffee shop, decided the troupe would be a regu- 
lar feature at Al-Darawish. Other popular mucic 
troupes soon began performing in special mar- 
quees at Al-Hussein. However, tbe government 
banned the marquees and the troupes were forced 
to perform inside coffee shops. 

in 1 961. Nougoum Al-Hussein performed on 
the Shawqi Goman’s popular arts programme, one 
of the first broadcasts on Egyptian television. Lat- 
er the group worked in the cinema and other tele- 
vision serials with well-known directors such as 
Yehia El-Alanii and toe late Nour El-Demerdash. 

People respond well to Nougoum Al-Hussein’s 
performances, according to the group’s main sing- 
er, 60-year-old Ramadan Oweis. Oweis says the 
most requested songs are those which convey a 
message about wisdom and love — songs he calls 
al-Aghani af-Hamra (red songs). Abdel-Halim 
Hafez’s songs are also very popular. 

Despite continuing audience enthusiasm. El- 
Sayed says the number of the troupe’s Ramadan 
fans has been gradually declining during the past 
decade. Nougoum Al-Hussein depend almost en- 
tirely on money collected from the audience, save 
the small sum they receive from toe Al-Darawish 
coffee shop. “What we get from the coffee shop 
hardly covers rwo players' daily wages." says El- 
Sayed. 

But Sayed Imam, one of the group’s singers 
vows. “Even if 1 get LEI000 in another place and 
only LE1G here. I’ll keep working here. These are 
my roots. 1 owe my success to these people. How- 
can 1 leave them?" 


Edited by Fouad El-Gawhary 



Living among buried treasures in the shadow of 
the Theban Hills, residents of Quma adamantly 
reject relocation plans, omayma AbdeM-atff and 
Rehab Saad uncovered some legendary motives 


Village children carry on the long - held tradition of barter and trade around the noble’s tomb at Quma 


Government plans to evacuate Quma, a hilltop 
village on the western bank of the Nile and a hon- 
eycomb of ancient Egyptian tombs across the riv- 
er from Luxor, have been met with a century-old 
resistance that remains alive today. 

Citing their reliance on the tourism industry, the 
inadequate alternate housing proposed, and their 
wish to have continued access to their “ancestors’* 
treasures, Quma denizens insist on staying put 
Their motivation and arguments are tinged with 
superstition and an unvoiced motive appears 1° be 
the desire to hunt for relics for 'sale under die 
counter. 

Mohamed Abbas, for example, lives in an area 
of Quma known as Naga’a AI-Horobat, home to 
some of the most famed tombs, including the 130 
tombs of Ramose. He strongly believes that a 
treasure — a golden waterwheel — is located in 
the courtyard of his house. The treasure or al- 
kenz , he says, is guarded by a rasad, a legendary 
creature that appears sporadically in the form of a 
snake. Unlike most Quma dwellers who are re- 
luctant to disclose family secrets concerning the 
antiquities that surround them, Abbas reveals the 
efforts he’s made over toe past two years to ac- 
cess his courtyard treasure; ne-bas burned various 
types of Moroccan incense called gost and has 
recited magical spells. If he gets rid of the snake, 


be says, “toe treasure will be revealed, and we will 
be able to claim it for ourselves.** He flatly refuses 
to move off this archaeological land, “at least not 
■until we find the treasure,” be adds with a smile. 

Some claim to have seen such fruits come from 
toe ground. Idee Hassan Rabie’a, a Quma resident 
who says that rites to induce discoveries are often 
performed by a Muslim sheikh or a Coptic priest 
who hammer out a deal that would entitle them to 
one third of the excavated treasure. He’s seen them 
come up with statuettes and papyrus texts. 

Such beliefs in hidden treasures protected by ras- 
ad are dismissed as hearsay by antiquities officials. 
“People in Upper Egypt believe no more in rasad 
and demons than do residents of the Delta,** says 
Sabri Abdel-Aziz, chief antiquities inspector of the 
West Bank. Indeed many residents dismiss the sug- 
gestion that antiquities lie beneath their homes. 
“There are about ten houses that contain parts of 
tombs, and they are known to antiquities offic ials 
and die police,” danna one resident 

Quma residents not only live in hilltop bouses 
and inside its caves, bat in ancient tombs that their 
families have inhabited long before the Napoleonic 
expedition. Though the tombs boasting decorated 
walls were progressively evacuated and — as is 
customary — barred from entry with iron grills, 
others have yet to be emptied. Many Quma homes 


have niches inscribed with.ancient texts and dubbed 
‘the stone door' or bob al-hagar — evidence that 
the home was once a tomb. And toe authorities want 
them out 

An estimated 100,000 people inhabit about 15. vil- 
lages at Quma. Current relocation plans involve a 
newly developed village at Al-Taref — to toe north 
of Quma on the desert fringes. According to city 
council sources, it is phase two of a plan that is al- 
ready under way. The first phase involves relocating 
nine villages of Quma into IpOO bousing units, 500 
of which have been completed. Villagers are ex- 
pected to be moved sometime next year. The second 
phase involves relocating the other villagers to Al- 
Taref. 

Major General Ahmed Fouad, former bead of the 
city's supreme council assured the Weekly. “All 
sorts of living finalities will be provided for them 
before they are moved.” 

But villages have been built before for the in- 
habitants of Quma who have refused to badge. In 
1945, for example, a royal decree was issued to re- 
move them from Quma and the «ti<fringinshi«rf archi- 
tect Hassan Fatin was commissioned by the then 
Antiquities Dep artm ent to design an alternate vil- 
lage. When completed, the people refused to yield 
an inch of their land. Fathi’s ’ideal community* was 
never inhabited and the plan to relocate the Quma 


residents was rendered moot Even last winter, 
when the area was flooded and houses collapsed, 
residents refused to move to new houses allocated 
to flood victims. They preferred to rebuild their own 
houses themselves. 

Chief antiquities inspector, Sabri Abdel-Aziz frets 
over the use of water and ovens by residents ofQnr- 
na m the tombs — practices that speed up their de- 
cay. If the whole village were relocated, he says, 
“the job of policemen would be much easier.” Not 
only would toe tombs be safegu a rded, but perhaps 
even saved from plunder. ... 

Hajj Ahmed Abul-Haggag, who has policed toe 
Ramose area for the past 25 years, says at least five 
cases of iSicft digging in toe tombs are reported 
every year. And, he. says, “hardly anybody ftcangjbt 
red-handed.”' 

But residents refect the notion that their presence 
endangers the monuments, as weH as msmnations 
that they are doing anything other than safeguarding 
toe antiquities. “They are safe because we are here,” 
says Abu El-Hagag, who is also a proud resident of 
Naga’a El-Horobat. “Once we move out, nobody - 
would be left to guard the place day and night,” he ' 
says. 

As tombs and tourists often come hand in hand, 
many residents say that toe relocation would pose & 
major threat to their livelihood — toe sale of al- 
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sbaster artefacts. In feet, toe area teems' with doz- 
ens of alabaster fectories and vendors hade direct- 
ly with the tourists.- ..“33-Taef doesn’t have a 
tourist market for era products;*: complains one 
. trader. • 

Burtoecbief antiquities inspector, of the- West 
Bank claims tost a tourist market could be es- 
tablished in Et-Tarefr “Tourist grades roe toe ones 
who decide where to tribe tourists and they will 
.become acquainted with the new location,” says 
'Sabri Abdel-Aziz. 

/ Som ei es i deatt boast that toey themselves are a 
tourist attraction. ‘Tourists often, like to stay in 
our' bouses for a day nr two sadmany cooskter it 
-toe highlight oftoeir trip,” ssysSayed Msr*ee, a 
local trader. : ■ 

Marry of! toe Quma residents- also refuse to 
move to El-Taref because of inadequate hmwiwg 
“We don’t want houses Eke those of toe flood 
victims,*' says cate resident jnjhb complains tint 
toe new houses are too small 'for large SwiiKes, 
“My house has six roams and a tag ansa for 
breeding manato,” says Rama&nAli, “but file 
sew houses have only two rooms.” However, he 
would be wiflmgto move if he could be assured 
of better living c oa daiop s, being all too 
with toe lack of proper sewage systems, electric- 
ity or dean water to Qnma: 


Living through 
the test of time 


Owner of the oldest bookshop In Luxor, Abdallah Gad- 
dis has withstood the fluctuating tides of tourism from 
World War li to the post-Gulf War era. He and Rehab 
Saad flipped through the pages of history 


Abdallah GadHia was barely one year old 
when Howard Carter discovered the treas- 
ures of Tutankhamim in 1921 but he can 
relay his father's impression of the spec- 
tacular flux of tourists Luxor witnessed at 
the time. “It was the most successful year 
ever. Hundreds of aristocrats and members 
of the press Socked here to witness and 
cover toe discovery,” says Gaddis, who 
now runs the shop his father opened in 
1907. 

A seasoned member of the tourist in- 
dustry, Gaddis has welcomed widely dif- 
ferent customers during many seasons, 
era s and wars into the Gaddis bookstore 
find neighbors the legendary Winter Pal- 
ace Hotel. He's shared conversation and 
books with the -European elite, the hab- 
itues of modem package-tours, with bar- 
gain-hunters and backpackers. And despite 
his versatility, be is definitely nostalgic 
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about the “good old days”. “My clients 
were the world’s richest and most elegant 
aristocrats; the cre am of society,” recalls 
the 74-year-old Gaddis. “They toured the 
sites in their best clothing; women in furs 
and elegant dresses and toe men in suits.” 
But times were not always peachy. The 
wars Gaddis and his father witnessed often 
struck bad blows to business. But his fa- 
ther did manage to expand die store during 
World War H, when toe British and Amer- 
ican tenants of the surrounding three shops 
did not return to Egypt for toe tourist sea- 
son. “The owner asked my father if he 
would like to rent all three premises. He 
agreed and paid a nominal price for them.” 
His father once sold silver and gold 
ware, learning trade secrets from his 
friends in Cairo's Khan Al-Khalfli. He 
then turned the shops into one bookshop, 
specialising in books and photographs 
about Egypt, ami par- 
| ticulariy monuments. 

• “My father was a pi- 
• oncer in a field bitb- 
i ertO' monopolised by 
Greeks and Jews,” 
i says Gaddis. 

0FS Of I When Gaddis took 

_ _ • | over toe bookshop in 

eS Iff toe late 1930s, be 

* ■ would often keep it 

open past midnight, 

324836324735 long after the crowds 

of tourists bad re- 

4833357482*78 j|| treated to their ho- 

tels. “My clients 
thm quirtly se- 
lect their books and 

mMmwmmw 

tlCMIflflflft them.” Not only was 

JIMRWJH his bookstore fre- 

iuu> ntA*rm quented by toe 

WjvMBtolB wealthy, but toe 

323BMB71MHIIMWB 

. . _ his books, making 

30178-363733 lei.ooq or le2,qqo 

purchases, “a fortune 
443591/4 III in those days,” says 

Gaddis. Now his cus- 

442883443597 ill turners spend no 

more than LEI 00 at a 
time. 

He remembers that 
“only one Maltese 
officer and 25 Egyp- 
tian soldiers” guard- 
ed the monuments of 
Luxor, Kamak and 

die Nile’s west bank 
in toe 1930s, and 

only 40 guides, or 
lorgomen, toured toe 

3522 sites with visitors. 

“They wore tradi- 
tional caftan, tar- 
boush or emma (tur- 
2*921 ben)” he recalls. 

“They were cultured, 
though not nec- 
essarily university 
graduates. They were 
enthusiastic readers 
of ancient history of 
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which they acquired 
profound knowledge. 
And they spoke Eng- 
lish or French, or 
both." 

He recalls that The 
Winter Palace Hotel 
would have the 
guides work in rota- 
tion. If a group of 50 
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One of the historical photographs taken by Abdallah’s father Include the above one of Howard Carter unwrapping 
Tutenkhamon's mummy ?; 


tourists arrived, for example, four were al- 
located one tour guide at LE2 a day. “At 
toe end of the trip toe visitors usually gave 
an envelope to the guide containing LEI 00 
in appreciation of his efforts. That was a 
good income then." But conditions for the 
lorgomen changed in the 1960s when they 
became too old to 
work. 

Luxor also had a 
fixed tourist season 
at the time; from 
mid-December to 
the end of March, 
and die hotels 
would open only 
during those four 
months, recalls 
Gaddis. Egypt was 
still under British 
occupation and 
Luxor was not 
heavily populated. 

During off-season, 
he says, “it was un- 
usual to see a sin- 
gle pedestrian be- 
fore noon. Only a 
few fruit vegetable 
and clothing shops 
were open.” 

Tins changed af- 
ter President Ga- 
ma! Abdel-Nasser 
made a visit to 
Luxor in No- 
vember of 1952. 

“He met with lo- 
cal businessmen,” 
recalls Gaddis, 

“and we told him that we wanted the hotels 
to stay open all year round. When Nasser 
asked us if we could guarantee tourists 
throughout the year, we suggested carrying 
out a two-year experiment It proved so 
successful that all the hotels opened in the 
si iimner and toe winter.” 

But business has never been good during 
wars, says Gaddis. A few years before the 
outbreak of World War II, a worldwide ec- 
onomic depression drastically affected 
tourist movement to Egypt and con- 
sequently Luxor. “In place of wealthy tour- 


ists,” said Gaddis, “British soldiers were 
brought in large numbers by Eastern 
Travel to see the monuments of Upper 
Egypt” 

At that time as well, he says, Egyptians 
began to visit Luxor. “They would leave 
Cairo and Alexandria m the winter to 


Two obelisks at Kamak 
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Abdallah Gaddis in bis bookshop, and to urism 
established in 1907, recalling the good dropped again.” 
old days And Gaddis hoped 

-that Be' would be 
.exempted fioui ; 
uths at toe Winter rent again, an were toe hotels and Nile 
i from abroad only cruisers, “because we were, affected as 
e war years, it was much by the crisis as were other tourist - 
s war that Germans, es tablishments.” 
came in large num- Today, books about Egypt in English, 
proved,” says Gadr French, German and Arabic fill the- 
peak at toe time of ‘ shelves of toe . bookshop and 

buyers have a large dhoice' ofpoHIca- 
j a ddis , was during, turns, from the famous Blue Guide and ; 
fraction of fire As- Insight Guides , to specialized books, 
lowing UNESCO’s souvenir publications .and. coffee-table 
e temples of Abu . editions- Never, before have the. shelves ■. . 
tremendous influx ' ofGaddis been robeavfty stocked: \ 


of visitors fin: three years. They were anx- 
ious to take a last look at the temples at 
their original sites before they were dis- 
mantled and transported to other loca- 
tions. Hotels werefuD.” 

But then there was the June 1967 War. 
“On toe day the war broke out, there was 
not a single empty 
room in Luxor. 
We had three bad 
months before 
tourism revived,” 
says . Gaddis 
whose bookshop 
was - exempted 
from rent for one 
year by file gov- 
exnme&L 
Gaddis believes 
that the most se- 
vere tourist slump 
came during file 
Gulf War, and to 
an extent not even 
seen dining toe 
wars with Israel. 
"fWhen the Amer-- 
icans shot the first 
bullet in the Gulfj • 
there was not a • 
single tourist in 
Luxor. Conditions 
improved after the 
war but then ter- 
rorism followed 


spend at least two months at the Winter 
Palace.” While tourists from abroad only 
trickled to Luxor in the war years, it was 
only four years after the war that Germans, 
British and Americans came in large num- 
bers. “The situation improved,” says Gadr 
dis. “Tourism was at a peak at toe time of 
toe July 1952 Revolution.” 

Another peak, says Gaddis, was during 
the 1960s with toe construction of die As- 
wan High Dam and following UNESCO’s 
decision to relocate the temples of Abu 
SimbeL “There was a tremendous influx 


and better 


COFFEEtebie boois on ancient Egypt are 
nothing new, but fins one is differ e nt 
• Egypt: Temples* Men and Gods by Albeito 
SOiotti may well qualify for the Gumness 
Book of Records so for as bath size and 
quality are. co n cerned. First published in 
: 1994 in Great Britain by Thames raid Hnd- 
son and now priUafaed.m Egypt by AA 
Gaddis andStms, it presents a panorama of 
Egyptian cxvzfisalioQ, rodent and modem 
■ — but mostly andent — through pictures 
of sup e rb quality and text s written in lan- 
guage that is. concise, precise rod easy to 

g«p- . i 

: It is not jost an elegant trad cotomful 
book, but ft highly in forma t i ve one as welL 
The antooc has aiatfied and researc h ed an- 
caeal Egypt for many years and is a mem- 
ber of the Franco-E^ptian Mission and di- 
rector of die Thebes Project; a scheme to 

. ramlngw * tnmh pa i wti ng a QD mm ptitrr Hie 

ability to transmrt this knowledge is dear. 
Beginning with a geographic and historical 
introduction which pots toe important sites 
and file monuments they bouse into his- 
torical context, die book takes die reader 
along the N2e Valley; to toe Delta, toe oa- 
ses, the Fayoom, Sinai and Nnbia. 

A feahire of Egypt Temples, Men and 
Gods, is that evoy object is presented with 
clear reference to its provenance, and in- 
fbnnation about the ate ifaeK This gives 
toe xeadei: a chance to observe them, not as 
isolated artifactsin a imuwin^ (fisplay case. 


^setting. . ... 

The placing of objects in context is 
Whelped by a stylised fold-out map that ex- 
tends from toe Delta to Abu Simbd, and 
another of . Western Thebes. A tfaree- 
• dimensional reconstruction h«s been drawn 
of the secret necropolis of Tanis, and an- 
: other of fis&.cosnpkx system of chambers 
fanned by five blocks of stone and empty 
spaces, designed to lessen toe strain of the 
enormous , mass of stone above the burial 
chamber of file Great Pyramid of Giza. 
These have been, drawn by gr r -h ttpr^ Luca 
Rossi, who worked in collaboration with 
toe Frarxto-EgyptianMissksj. 

Rat don’t imagine that fins book is only 
about ancient Egypt; it covers the birth of*-" 1 
■ m o d em' Egypt wife a reproduction of the 
Battle of Aim Sir, unique maps made by 
-15th and 16th century travellers, biog- 
raphies of scane of the ‘great men’, 
Champoffion ; who deciphered hiao- 
giyphics, Belzoni ‘who transported great 
monblifiis across toe sea to adorn the mu- 
seums of toe wodd, and David Roberts, 
whore p a intings record the era when Eg ypt 
' was in toe process of being ’discovered’ by 
the West. Howard -Carter and his disoofeay 
effoe Tomb of ^ been 

forgotten, nor'tfae 1989 discovery df stat- 
ues in Luxck Temple, now oh view in Lux- 
or Museum. 

The dost jacket of Egypt: Temples, Men 
md Gq<£r. features a'tiUMp rftoe solid 
gold fimeraiy mask df Tntankhamun. It 
does not, however; give the title of the 
wcdc. Credits^ are ir^de, enhanced ^ by a 
Photograph of five solar deities an a star- 


^The photographs on the doable-page 
spreads that follow are of superb quality, 
and always accompanied -by mfiamative 
.^® on8: a gold-leaf plaque be tonamg tt> 
Queen Hemxt-Tawy, we are told, was «rig- 
maily found placed oyer the embalming m- 
asioa made in her abdomen to extract file 
* '^cra.dnrir^ mummification; a gold and 
Wne feience pectoral features toe image of 
me sun disk saffing in a barge on the feter- 
fi 01056 «P of relief portraits of 

■Jg Vina Ramose , and Us wife, with de# 
tads of toear wigs, jewels and sensitive fe- ' 
«ai expressions, are considered among file 
finwtexaiqdes of 18th Dynasty 

More^rolsdes are ' unnecessary. The 

pnmed m Italy, is a wiafintofl^ if 
ejjt^.comrfoutioh to any personal K- 
hnny . ft is avaOable at aU maior boofc*or« 
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Squash and squander. 


Bad planning and some heel-dragging have left the junior squash team 
without a coach and, Amir Wagih, hanging. Eman Abdei-Moeti reports 


iors after Ramadan, and has even come 
up with a plan to bring Paul Gregory 
(world-ranked 18). Paul Johnson (26) 
and Gary Wir (28), to play some friend- 
ly matches against the team. "Bringing 
them over from England will be cheap- 
er than having the team travel,” he said 

With no coach and no fixed training 
pattern, members of the junior team are 
left to fend for themselves. But. the 
team members. Ahmed Faizi, Karim £1- 
Mistikawi and Arar Shabana are in fa- 
vour of having Wagih for their coach. 
His age, experience and manner make 
him someone they can relate to. 

Wagih has been informally coaching 
the junior team after his contract ex- 
pired in 1994. and is optimistic about 
their chances. Ahmed Faizi, be said 
who won the British Open recently, is 
favoured to win the individual's event 
in the World Championship in July. 
And Amr Shabana, who trains at the 
Geara Club with Wagih, is another 
strong up-and-comer. 

But, ready to throw a blanket over the 
sparks of enthusiasm is the ESF which 
is waiting for approval of their plan by 
the SCYS. This could take months, 
leaving the players fending for them- 
selves and slowly reducing their chance 
to place in the top three positions in the 
championship. 
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^ Five months before the start of the 
s> World Juniors Squash Championship, 
which will be held in Cairo, the Egyp- 
|F tian Squash Federation (ESF) has yet to 
gr give a definite answer on whether Amir 
£ Wagih, a member of the seniors team, 
S will coach die junior team. 

^ In a meeting held last week, attended 
Jr by the ESF's president, Ibrahim Amin 
and the manager, Mahmoud Barada, 
Wagih was informally presented with a 
contract that would be signed after 
Amin presents the training plan and the 
outlines of the necessary budget to the 
Supreme Council for Youth and Sports 
(SCYS). 

However, Barada now claims that the 
federation is still considering other can- 
didate coaches such as Ahmed Safwat, 
Alaa Allouba, Wagdr El-Batran, Magdi 
Shaath and Talba Hussein, as well as 
Wagih. Moreover, even if the choice 
had been finalised, the junior team has 
no coach yet because the SCYS has 
only handed over half of the necessary 
LE400,000. “There is no money for a 
coach,” said Amin. 

Wagih, who had previously coached 
the junior team under a contract ex- 
tending from 1989 to 1994, believes it 
to be just a matter of time before the 
new contract is signed. In good faith. 
Wagih wiD again begin to train the jun- 




The fifteen countries who travelled to South- Africa -to 
participate in the 20th African Cup of Nations (ACN) 
each arrived in Johannesburg with dreams of proving 
themselves to be the first and only power in African soc- 
cer. With two weeks of competition now ova, four coun- 
tries — South Africa, Ghana, Zambia awt Tunisia — 
have a shot at realising fins d ream after breaking free 
from the rest to qualify far the s emifinals. 

So far, it is anybody’s guess as to who may walk away 
with the cup. The odds are on Ghana, ranked fir st hi Af- 
rica and 19th in the world, and, which has wan two of 
the last three world championships for players under- 17. 
But, regardless of which team emerges triump hant, the 
real victory has already been secured — Africa has put 
aside the wars, famines, plagues and turmoil long enough 
to unite under perhaps the most arcane of all thrngg foot- 
ball. 

Thousands of cheering fins from all over Africa rose 
from their seats when the Liberian town made its ACN 
debut Led by Geoige Weah, foe world and continent's 
best football player, the team walked onto the field for 
their first match confident that whatever lay a h fffld would 
be smoother sailing than the civil war they had endured 
for five years. They were right Although they didn’t 
make it beyond the quarterfinals due to a 2-0 loss to 
Zaire, Weah and his teammates were not too despondent. 
“Today I’ll be the happiest man in the world,” said Weah 
as he stood next to South African President Nelson Man- 
dela on 27 January. Weah and Mandela symbolise the 
kind of triumph over hardship that has made these two 
figures role models in foe eyes of foe continent’s chil- 
dren. “He is foe pride of Africa,” Mandela said of foe Li- 
berian-born AC Milan star who was also named the Eu- 
ropean and African player of foe year. 

Other competing countries also faced numerous 
crunches to get to foe ACN. Cameroon missed foe flight 
to Johannesburg because they hadn’t received foe plane 
tickets from their country’s football federation. Siena 
Leone’s players threatened to walk out of foe competi- 
tion because their daily allowances were slashed from 
SSO to S30. 

But on the sidelines, other controversies erupted as var- 
ious candidates used the ACN as a cam paig n stop in a 
bid for foe presidency of foe Federation of International 
Football Associations (FIFA). These examples of pol- 
iticking were compounded by petty arguments, snide 
comments and poor sportsmanship and teamwork. The 
spirit of cooperation and unity, in these instances, un- 
fortunately, filled to prevail. 

On foe home front, reports Sayed Hendawf from 
Jobanessburg, Egypt lost 3-1 to Zambia, knocking 
them out of the competition and reopening the chick- 


en and egg argument concerning who was responsible 
for foe team’s shoddy performance throughout the 

ftliamp i wwlw p 

The Egyptian national team's Dutch coach, Ruud Krol, 
once again came under fire; this time for replacing All 
Maher with foe defensive player, Fawzy Gama I, ten min- 
utes after foe beginning of foe second half against Zam- 
bia. With critics breathing down his neck and pointing an 
accusatory finger in his direction, Krol explained, “I 
made foe exchange to overcome some weaknesses in the 
team's performance.” These weaknesses, Krol added, are 
a result of foe players' pom- physical conditioning, which 
they did tittle to work on, refitting to accept foe three- 
days-a-week training schedule prior to the ACN competi- 
tion. 

The players were even less original in their complaints. 
“This is foe worst game I have ever played," said Hazem 
Imam, who was expected to score at least two goals in 
the game. “I don’t know what happened to me.” 

Imam's teammate, Magdi Tolba was more forth- 
coming. He blamed foe Egyptian Football Federation 
(EFF) which responded by announcing that ft is con- 
sidering changing foe whole team fo foe near future. 

But while Krol, the EFF, the team and critics were busy 
speculating on why the team did so poorly, other teams 
were channeling their energy into something more use- 
ful— foe game at hand, for example. Less interested in 
blaming and defaming, the T unisian twam defeated Gab- 
on 4-1 to becomefoe only North African country to make 
it into foe semifinals. Algeria, tire only other North Af- 
rican competitor, other than Egypt, was also knocked out 
of the limning in the quarterfinals. 

Several lessons can be learned by comparing Egypt and 
Liberia. What the Liberian team was missing in terms of 
money and morale was made up for, or provided by 
Weah. Egypt, which was more concerned with at- 
tempting to fold scapegoats for a shoddy performance, 
even before the team left for Johannesburg, had only one 
responsibility — to focus on the game at hand. Instead, foe 
twun, foe coach and foe federation argued, hurled accusa- 
tions, made insinuations, and debated foe virtues of fist- 
ing while refusing to substitute physical training for rest- 
ing. In all, the team did just about everything it coold to 
undermine its own performance while being aided by bu- 
reaucratic infighting and slighting. 

Brazil’s legendary football star, Pele, recently asserted 
that die future of foe game lies with foe Africans, and he ‘ 
is probably right Bin, while African countries slowly 
but sorely get used to football's increasing pro- 
fessionalism, Egypt's players may just have to keep 
punting away, preferably at die ball, but most probably 
at each other. 


Zambian goal-scorer Dannius Lois is tackled by Egyptian scorer Ibrahim Samir on ground in the quarterfinals match photoAFP) 
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Boxers’ lose round one 


The boxing team takes on the NOC for the right to travel to the Olym- 
pics and, writes Abeer Anwar, round one goes to the bureaucrats 


Mustafa El-Quilim, Egypt's un- 
der 57kg amateur boxer, is not 
very popular right now. When 
the National Olympic Com- 
mittee released foe list with the 
names of those athletes who 
would travel to the 1996 At- 
lanta Olympics, Qmlini was the 
only boxer listed. This, natural- 
ly, did not win him any votes 
with his fellow teammates or 
with boxing federation officials. 

Explaining foe reasoning be- 
hind foe NOCs derision, Has- 
san Mustek foe NOCs sec- 
retary said, “We chose El- 
Quiiini from all those tided by 
foe Egyptian Boxing Federa- 
tion's (EBF) technical com- 
mittee because be was the only 
one to rank sixth in foe 1994 
World Championship.” 

But according to AbdeJ-Aziz 
Ghoneim, the national team's 
w xirfr- “There’s more than one 


standards set by foe NOC. In the 
1995 World Qrampianstap in 
Berlin, three of our boxers were 
able to take fifth place in their 
weigjbt divisions.” 

Moreover, a recent bst of am- 
ateur rankings issued by the In- 
ternational Amateur Boxing 
Federation (1ABF) on 5 January 
revealed, that Egypt’s Mahmoud 
Khalifa, Amr .Mustafa, Qaban 
Salem were ranked fifth in foe 
world m their respective weight 
class and Ahmed El-Sayed was 
ranked eighth. El-Qaihni, sur- 
prisingly, has slipped in rank- 
ings to 13fo. 1 

In a statement forwarded to 
foe NOC by foe EBF, federation 
officials asserted that EWJuflim 
was currently serving a one- 
month suspension from the na- 
tional team for skipping prac- 
tice. At 31-years of age, E- 


Quflini is no sprin g chicken, 
and risks being knocked out 
cold-tmfcey if he cuts practice. 
The statement added that El- 
QmKni did not participate in the 
last International Boxing Cham- 
pionship held in December 
1995. 

Presented with these new 
findings, the NOC removed El- 
Qmlim from the list of those 
travelling and, adding insult to 
injury, declared that no other 
members of the team would go 
m his place until afl the facts are 
considered. “We still have to re- 
consider the international rank- 
ings of foe Egyptian boxers and 
make sure that they will be able 
to achieve something in At- 
lanta,*' said foe NOC’s Mustafa. 
“Only then will we entertain the 
possibility of sending foe box- 
ing team to the Olympics.” 

The hard-headedness of this 


move surprised even foe most 
hard-headed of all people — 
boxers. “Why should we train 
hard when it will all be for noth- 
ing,” said the world number fire 
ranked Amr Mustafa (over 91 kg 
category). The NOC, however, 
begged to differ. “They have 
been allocated a budget from 
the Supreme Council for Youth 
and Sports, and so they have to 
complete their training.” said 
Mustafa of foe NOC. The team, 
foe NOC official said, should be 
ready at any time in case the 
NOC decides that some of the 
boxers will travel 
“We will have to go on with 
our training plans whether we 
travel or not,” said Ghoneim. 
“We have no choice.” The team 
will probably train for the up- 
coming African Championships 
in March which wfll be held in 
Berlin. 


HORSING AROUND: The Arab Police Equestrian Fed- 

i Slow Jumping 


oration last week organised the 4fo Arab 
Champio nshi p at foe police pitches in Bassatin. 

The two-day event attracted more than 30 competitors 
from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, UAR, Tunisia, Syria and 
Egypt, and large number of spectators Including Egyptian 
Minister of Interior Major-General Hassan El-Alfi. Chi the 
first day, Saudi Arabia's Khaled Abdel -Aziz and Fahd 
A wad won two first places with third place going to Ma- 
jor-General Ahmed El-Sawal of Egypt In the overall re- 
sults. Saudi Arabia’s Ramzi Al-Dahand took first, Tu- 
nisia’s Habib AT-Awady, second and Fahd Ibrahim of the 
UAE, third. 
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Weah is 
the future 

Some African countries almost movekl heaven and earth to participate in 
the ACN, others should have just moved aside, writes Tarek El-Tablawy 
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Essam El-Hinnawi: 

Global 

thinking 

He is green, that much is certain, and 
something of a renegade. He scoffe at the 
hand-me-down certainties and political 
wrangling that are leading the planet to ruin 


More than three decades of wide-ranging scientific research have 
only confirmed Essam El-Hinnawi ’s scepticism regarding , current 
environmental management policies and issues. We are sitting in 
his remarkably uncluttered office at the National Research Centre 
(NRQ: a computer on one side of the room and an atomic ab- 
sorption spectr o ph oto metre on the other, the man himself sealed 
in between, speaking in fervent, ringing cones about environ- 
mental degradation, pausing only when coffee is brought. 

He will divulge little about himself that does not directly relate 
to his field of work, it soon becomes apparent. But then, some 
would argue that there is a certain amount of idiosyncrasy in his 
dissident views on issues of global concern, and in the imag e be 
projects of the scientist whose sound predictions about local en- 
vironmental problems have not always been heeded. El- 
Hinnawi 's public opinions aside, his scientific credentials remain 
impeccable — as witnessed in his long-standing UN assign- 
ments. 

Born in 1936 in Sayeda Zeinab, El- Hinna wi was raised in Cai- 
ro, then in Tanta, where his father's government job took the 
family. His specialisation was acquired by one of the co- 
incidences which so often result in major life changes. Having 
joined Alexandria University's Faculty of Science in 1951, El- 
Hinnawi initially opted to study Botany. During his first lecture 
in the department, however, the superabundance of Latin names 
so put him off that he rushed out to the registrar, demanding to be 
transferred to any other deportment “They transferred me to Ge- 
ology. I didn't even know what geology was," he laughs. 

Back in Tanta after graduation, El-Hinnawi applied for a job 
at a major foreign company and was gratified to receive a letter 
of acceptance. But chance was to serve him up with yet another 
twist the following day, the 1956 war broke out, and foreign 
corporations were nationalised. It was then that El-Hinnawi ap- 
plied to die NCR and started research towards an MSc in min- 
eralogy with Professor Rittman, a Swiss expert in crys- 
tallography then teaching at Cairo University. When his 
professor moved to the International Institute of Vuicanology in 
Catania, Italy, El-Hinnawi managed to land a scholarship, fol- 
lowing Rittman to study for a PhD in geo-chemistry under his 
supervision. The proximity of the institute to Mount Etna, 
“which sometimes became active at the time", no doubt pro- 
vided El-Hinnawi with ample primary material. 

Returning to Egypt in 1961 to write up his thesis. El-Hinnawi 
married a colleague from 
the NCR, Fauna £1- 
Gohari, who had just been 
granted a scholarship to 
work on her PhD in Ger- 
many. El-Hinnawi also 
moved to Germany, work- 
ing there as a visiting re- 
searcher at the Technical 
University of Hannover. 

Back in Egypt in 1966, El- 
Hinnawi resumed his work 
at the NCR, which enabled 
him to branch out of die 
confines of his field of spe- 
cialisation, co-operating 
with other institutions on 
research that treats die en- 
vironment as a totality. 

The seventies for him seem 
to have been a decade of 
multi-disdplinaiy surveys 

of the most polluted regions in Egypt, and a time for collabora- 
tion with other scientists on the formulation of long-term, though 
oft overlooked, environmental policies. 

The establishment of the Academy of Scientific Research fur- 
ther opened die scope for such work, and in his capacity as sec- 
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retaiy-general of its Environmental Research Council (1974-76), 
El-Hinnawi and a team of researchers identified and studied those 
zones of Egypt most environmentally damaged. Air pollution in 
Greater Cairo (particularly in He I wan and Shubra) and in Alex- 
andria ranked top on their list of priorities. “This was the true be- 
ginning of all such studies of environmental problems in Egypf, 
comments El-Hinnawi with remarkable aplomb. He tempers it 
with a reservation: "There are written solutions to all these prob- 
lems". 

The mid-seventies also marked the beginning of his collabora- 
tion with renowned Egyptian scientist Mustafa Tolba, former ex- 
ecutive director of the United Nations Environmental Programme 

(UNEP), an association 
that was to culminate 
with El-Hinnawi ’s post 
as senior consultant to 
the UNEP. Among his 
most outstanding assign- 
ments was the prepara- 
tion of the State of En- 
vironment 1972-1992 
analytical report pre- 
sented by the UNEP at 
the Earth Summit in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

His many international 
commissions not- 
withstanding, El-Hinnawi 
does not refrain from ex- 
pressing unorthodox 
views, be it on local or 
global environmental 
problems. Broach any 

crises, and he will proceed to disentangle hard-core scientific 
facts from what he considers to be unsubstantiated political prop- 
aganda. Take, for example, his views on the deletion of the 
ozone layer. El-Hinnawi's scepticism about the issue seems in 
part prompted by his awareness — common to many scientists — 


of the fact that politics interfere all too often in the imple- 
mentation of scientific opinions. 

“In the early seventies, Concorde aircraft came into use. 
These attain altitudes approaching die stratosphere, and two 
American scientists said that this was one of the reasons for 
ozone depletion. But it was the era of the arms race, and their 
opinions were hushed up: an example of a political decision 
detrimental to the environment" He outlines the next phase in 
the quick, clipped tones of one who has gone through ail this 
many times: the identification of c hi oro fluorocarbons (CFCs) 
as the main culprits in ozone depletion, their gradual removal 
from many products in keeping with the 1 986 Montreal Proto- 
col.. He himself, however, is not necessarily persuaded by the 
dire doom-mon gering of the tabloid press reports which claim 
that the ozone layer is rapidly dwindling into nothingness, El- 
Hinnawi is of the conviction that the ozone layer di minishes - 
periodically, and only between the latitudes of 30-60 north as 
well as in the south pole. Thus, in his opinion, not only is the 
problem less drastic than it appears, but it does not concern 
many Third World countries which foil within the equatorial 
zone. “These countries, furthermore, do not produce freon 
(which contains GFCs), which is produced by Europe and the 
US. Yet they have created Institutions that, among other 
things, encourage developing countries to use alternatives tip 
freon — a multi-million dollar business." 

His views on the conflict over water resources as the so- 
called forthcoming Middle Eastern war are no less dissident 
“All this talk of an obviously contrived ‘water crisis’ was 
created in American scientific circles. In reality there is not so 
much a crisis as a lack of awareness of the rational use of re- 
sources," he posits. He points to the enormous waste of water 
in homes: taps left dripping, pipes leaking. As to water waste 
in agriculture, in 1975 El-Hinnawi himself compiled a report 
on the environmental impact of the High Dam which was 
eventually communicated to then President Sadat In it, El- 
Hinnawi recommended that the ancient Egyptian irrigation sys- 
tem of basin flooding be replaced by a network of sub-soil 
drainage pipes to prevent water logging caused by alterations 
of the hydrological cycle wrought by the High Dam. At the 
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time, the solution was dismissed as being too coaly. “But see 
bow much it costs now with inflation," El-Hinnawi sighs. 

Should you mention dir pollution hi any of Egjypt’s big dries, 
- El-Hinnawi is armed wiA charts and tables containing all foe rel- 
. evant data, down to the amount of lead found in the bloodstream 
of traffic wardens. Should you breezily opine that tire problem of 
sewage and industrial water disposal into tire sea in Ale xandr ia 
would be solved if foe waste water were used for reclaiming foe 
desert after adequate treatment, he is likely ro disagree: foe ques- 
tion, to his mind, is not where tb dispose of waste, but the fact 
that industrial waste requires separate treatment as it prevents bio- 
logical degradation. But if El-Hinnawi hansetf sometimes sounds 
like a prophet of eavirotunental doom, it xs because he is afi too 
aware of tire absence m Egypt of an erxvinmmortal body ad- 
equately endowed with executive powers. 

But what of the Environment Law of 1994? The question trig- 
gers an outburst from El-Hinnawi: “It's frill of loopholes — it 
was formulated in great haste. Besrdes,.nOMfoere else in foe worid 
is there such a thing as a ‘unified envinmmeot taw'; in any ad- 
vanced country you find hundreds of environment laws — for 
water pollution, air pollution, soil pollution.- etc. — each en- 
forced fay the relevant ministry-. And why is it that experts are 
never sought out here when such laws are formulated?” 

So is the Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency (EEAA) 
inadequate? “This organisation has a very dubious position. 
When a breach in environmental policy beaus, the authorities 
say: ‘Our task is coordination, not execution.’ When environ- 
mental laws are violated, they say they are not responsible 
and when sound environmental measures are taken, they take 
the credit," he concludes. He takes his next jab at ibe way foe 
functions of three ministries — environment, tire public busi- 
ness sector and administrative development — - operate under 
foe umbrella of a single ministry in Egypt "That one minister 
should shoulder all these responsibilities, particularly given 
the complex problems of developing countries — he needs, to 
be a superman," concludes EI-Hmnawi. ‘ 

Profile by Ragi Halim 




by Madame Sosostris 


V Aah... a new year... a 
time for romance and joy- 
ous beginnings. And for 
three good friends of mine 
here at the Weekly, a time 
to bring in foe year with an 
unforgettable occasion. 
Nora Kotoyan and Na- 
glaa Gbali’s weddings 
took place recently. But as 
for as embarking on a life 
of marital bliss, they were 
beaten to it by Magdi El- 
Amir, the Weekly's very 
own right-hand man, who 
has at times literally 
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has at times literally see — 

brought us back to life by Louis Tawfiq at work on a masterpiece 
providing sustenance and 
sometimes even sanity 
with endless steaming hot mugs of tea their wedding day with joy. Held in the 

and coffee. Magdi was married to the en- Armenian Church on Ramses Street, and 

chanting Intisar Atta; a good time was in Armenian, the wedding ceremony was. 

had by all as we danced in the street to to say foe very least, intriguing. Nora 

foe hypnotic beat of foe tablas and looked stunning as usual, and Ara as 

clapped with delight as Magdi donned stoic as ever, but what was actually being 

fez and abbaya and performed a rather said, dears, went way over my head. The 

impressive jig. And if this hidden talent reception which followed, however, at the 

of his surprised us all, then we were in Armenian Club in Heliopolis, involved a 

for an even bigger surprise almost one lot more social interaction. Taking up the 

week later when foe usually quiet and do- entrance and foe whole first floor of the 

die Naglaa caused quite a few jaws to club, the reception involved a good bit of 

drop as she fidgeted and walked up and dancing on foe part of all foe guests. But 

down the aisle babbling away to her that was after, of course, Nora and Ara 

guests throughout her whole wedding cer- had danced their first slow-dance together 

emooy at foe Catholic Church in Corba, as husband and wife and made the differ- 

Hetiopolis. Not even colleagues Ghada ence in height between them glaringly ob- 

Ragab, Nevine Wahish, Aziza Sami and vious. Only to those who were watching. 

Nevtne El-Aref could stop her. One oF of course. 1 for one had my eye set on the 

the main reasons though. I’m sure, for her four-tier wedding coke, and once I had 

sudden silence was the shock of seeing consumed as much of it as I could and 

her husband, Nadtm 21a- 

mar, who had gone ^ SE||i|§| 

through the evening look- ‘ ' 

ing most dignified and dis- ■ •; 

tinguisbed, let loose and 
dive headlong into an im- w 

pressive belly-dancing rou- 
tine like there was no to- 
morrow. Naglaa and £ 

Nadlm left for their new 3 • d r < \ - 

home in Cleveland, Ohio ?•' .?. : 
last week and, as far as .'*• Yv. . 

I’m concerned, will prob- $■' I Y*,.* 

ably wish that they never «•’ . •/ « V 

had. Nora and Ara Keah- \ J . -5 .v. 

nelian, on the other hand, / . ’ j* s. ^ ■* .? « ■ -j 

are now cruising along the . f ' 

Nile, blissfully basking in &•>>'•. -• 

the winter sun, looking fr ‘ ffiglj 

deeply into each other's 1 

eyes and remembering 



El-Nasser 


said hello to my colleagues from the 
Weekly, including Hosny Gnindy, his 
wife MoDshira and daughter Y asinine, 
layout editor Samir Sob hi mid his wife 
Ikhlas, Gala I ' Nassar, KhaJed El- 
Ghamri and Nerrnin EJ-Nawawi, I could 
then relax, sit back and enjoy Nora and 
Ara's most impressive singing and belly- 
dancing routines. 

♦ I know, I know. With foe Weekly pro- 
filing a marvellous personality on this 
vety page each week, it's probably very 
difficult to keep track of every single per- 
son. But even if you had read about her 
over a year ago, dears, it would be veiy 
difficult, to have already forgotten LeDa 
El-Hamaxnsi, foe renowned anthro- 
pologist Even now, Leila is still being 
recognised for her remarkable work in her 
field, and just recently she was awarded 


the American -An- 
thropological As- 
sociation’s Pres- 
idential A ward, foe 
most imp ortant 
award in anthro- 
pology, for her 
"outstanding con- 
tributions to the 
field” and especial- 
ly her "creation of 
a forum for anthro- 
pologists in foe 
Arab world." 


4 Having his work 
Motaamed Sfaebl exhibited in Swit- 

zefland is nothing 
new to Louis Taw- 
fiq, the deaf-mute artist profiled by the 
Weekly last year. The Galerie de I’ Art 
Brut in Lausanne already boasts two of 
his paintings in its collection, and - in 
Mkbeiine Vorbe Fafiet's Gal6rie Fallet 
m Geneva, an exhibition entitled Un Au- 
tre Regard (Another Look) opened last 
week and includes Louis' most recent 
works, alongside those of Aziz Etihi, 
Dominique Josseanme and Jacques 
Recevenr. Those of you lucky enough 
have until March to catch the exhibition. 
The rest of you will just have to be con- 
tent with seeing his work which is cur- 
rently on display at the Atelier Gallery 
downtown. 

9* When I say that my love of cheesecake 
goes as for as my having written several, 
odes dedicated to that glorious dessert, I 
speak nothing but foe truth: "A single 


slice of cheesecake on a plafe/Topped 
with cherries, strawberries or cream/A gift 
from heaven — not some dream/Cut with 
a fork and sample the taste/While praying 
it travels not straight to my iups/Another 
slice or two... oh gimme foe rest.. I can- 
not wait" And now, finally, a small part 
of heaven will come to Cairo, in the guise 
of a genuine Californian cheesecake com- 
pany, offering imported cheesecakes in 
more than forty-eight flavours ! There was 
absolutely no way I could refuse an in- 
vitation by foe American Embassy's 
Commercial Counsellor Laron Jenson, in 
that case, to attend a reception attended by 
journalists and businessmen to celebrate 
foe glorious occasion. 

4t There’s only one way a man can really 
show how much he cares, and that’s by 
providing a. little PFC:- perfume, fashion 
and cosmetics. When my good friend 
public relations manager of foe Meridien 
Heliopolis NIhal Zamwim called to tell 
me that the famous perfume and cos- 
metics expert Yvette Moretti was in 
town, I thought there would be no barm 
in going to attend just a few of the pres- 
entation sessions she would be giving. 
Alas! How wrong I was. Never before, in 
fact, has so much harm been done. I may 
have walked out smelting like a rose, 
dressed like a queen, and with enough 
make-up od my face to mix with cement 
and build 8 bouse, but there is currently a 
hole in my wallet.that not even a tonne of 
that designer cement can possibly fix. 

4 When foe American Research Centre 
in Egypt (ARCH) and Columbia Uni- 






Leila El-Hamamsi (left); Nora, Ara, and their Weekly entourage 


Naglaa and Nadlm — Oftio on the horizon Magdi andlntis&r — peek-a-boo 


verstty decided to hold a force-day film 
workshop in ; New York in March fo- 
cusing on the treatment of.religum and 
popular', culture on Egyptian television 
and cinema, I knew it would be. just a 
matin’ of time before they contacted Mo- . 
framed SliebL Some of you may 'have 
. heard him as a D J on Radio Cairo, or as 
. the Weekly's film critic, or as a cult film 
director. Personally^ Pve been exposed to 
Mohaxned 'as all three. And it was be- 
cause I was also such a good friend of his 
that Mo homed recently told me that one 
of the films he is most proud of is Fangs, 
his Egyptian version of Dracula, wth 
popular singer Ahmed Adaweya as foe 
eminent Count For foe time being, how-' U 
evra, foe film feat will participate is the 
“Secularism, Islam and Pop ular Culture" 
film work shop is ShebFs77re Trial, a doc- 
umentary on renowned director Yonssef 
Chatline and the controversy surrounding 
bis most recent flint Al-iduhager. 

I recently attended the viva of my 
dear friend Dafia Abdri-Rahman 13- 
Nasser. The judging committee included 
□one other than foe head of the Anima- 
tion Department at the Higher Institute 
tor Cinema Ahmed ELMetein], who 
was also Doha's advisor; her examiner, 
vice-dean of foe institute, Yehya Azmi; 
guest examiner, professor of animation at 
foe Faculty of Fine Arts, Mona El- 
Sabbn. Lover as I am of good music 
and good cartoons, what a surprise it 
was then to discover that foe theme of 
my good friend’s Masters thesis, fix’ 
which she received foe rather worthy 
grade of ‘excellent’, was the creative 
role of foe sound- 
track in Walt . Dis- 
ney’s an&natioiD 
films, namely Beau- 
ty and the Beast, 
Pirmochio, Dumbo 
and Bambi. The 

subject- in question 
is dear to my heart 
— I remember . 

when. Wait himself 
su gge sted making a 
cartoon out of my 
own life; naturally 1 
refused, and even 
though the project 

itself was aborted, . 
-foe sot& J'm -.tfe; 
t-boo King of the Swing- 

.. . ers did later appear 

m the Jutigfe Book 
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